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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 








NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY MR. STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME TO HOME: 


Being an Account of Two Long Vacations spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
By A. STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 





Fully Illustrated by Woodcuts and Photogravures after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs. Staveley Hill 


- 1 vol., demy 8vo, price One Guinea. 


THE COMPLETE STORY of the TRANSVAAL . oom he “Great Trek” to the Convention of London. 


With Appendix, comp: 


rising Ministerial Declarations of Policy and Official Documents. By JOHN NIXON, Author of “ Among the Boers.” Accompanied by a 
Map. 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 6d. 7 — y u g panied by 





OUR GIPSIES in CITY, TENT, and VAN. Containing an Account of their Origin and Stran 


Amusing Anecdotes of Gipsy Kings, Queens and other Gipsy Notabilities. By 
fe,” “ Clarissa the Gipsy,” “‘The Gipsy Scare,” &c. With Seventeen Woodcut lilustrations from Life 


Fortune-Telling Practi: &c. Gnestncen of ‘their Dialect, and Am 
MORWOOD, Author of te Facts and — of Animal Lif 


and Nature. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 





nge Life, 


ERNON 8. 


* An entertaining book, which, we may +) 8 is illustrated by a number of exceptionally beautiful engravings.” —Globe. 





By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor.” 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR THOMAS UPMORE, Bart., M.P., formerly known as “7 


Upmore.” New and Goan Edition. Small post 8vo, sloth, price 6s. 
Pm. Times says:—*To say t a bock by the author o: 
mmon tv an extraordinary 


rna Doone,’ and ‘Alice Lorraine’ is an uncommon book is unnecessary 
atin But no bald aisetch < at a portion of the plot will suffice to give an idea of the charm of 


Tommy 
[Now ready. 
but ‘Tommy Upmore’ is 


degree. Mr. Eiechenecs's style, of the poetry with 
which he invests the meanest oe manson, ver, of the striking and humorous metaphors which he draws from the most commonplace task, of the quaint phraseology Br 


reclothes old ideas.” 


which he 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the NEW WORK by Mrs. B. M. CROKER, Authoress of “ Proper Pride,” and “ Pretty Miss Neville,” entitled— 


SOME ONE ELSE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 3la,6d— 


ONCE for ALL: a Novel. By Max Hillary. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 
A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price, Author of “ Who is Sylvia?” “ Kingsbrooke,” &c. 3 vols., cr. bi 3ls. 6d. 


‘Those who like a quiet novel with a true touch of pathos in it will take kindly to ‘ va Rustic Maid.’ ’’—Athenaeum. 


SKIPPER WORSE. By A. L. Keilland. Translated from the Norwegian by Henry John, Earl «f Ducie. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Will be ready in a few days. 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS of the ) gas Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. ‘(Oeected on Btited by H. J. Leech. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s.64. 





Now ready, ‘demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6a. 


rrr 


THE ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretical and Practical. By Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 





THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES.—Edited by RED SPINNER. 


No.1, WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By “Red Spinner” (Wm. Senior). Imp.32mo, boards, price 1s., post-free. 


Other Vols. in preparation. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Part III., MARCH, 1885, now ready. Price Sixpence. 
Beautifully Illustrated with a Coloured Plate and very numerous 
Woodcut Illustrations. 
Also in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny. 
CONTENTS : 
Peril and Privation. By James Payn. 
The Lost City ; on, ¢ the Boy Explorers in Central Asia : a Serial Story. By David Ker. 
a if House: a Story. By Lucie ©. Lillie, 
ttle Ruth’s oustain Fairweather visits Liberia—A \ peeve Boy—The St f 
Palai—Caught in the Rata Story of a Blue China Plate—Who was He?—A Rat wi th 
Brains San Santa Claus’s Mistake ‘e Coasting—A Bob Bieta h and How to Make Gane 
—The Lioness and 7th: s Partnership— vate Circus—Cuttin 
Elephant’s Nails—A Christmas An Vivian's | Christies Journey—Ma achi 
Bigs igsby’ s Reform—In the First Flight—How Harty’s Hope came True—The Force of 
eed—Pearls from Ceylon—A New Year Jingle—An Old-Time Christmas—The Moon 
Children —Willie’s * Prayer— er—Mr. Thompson’s Christmas Party—Lapland—Triangle 
Puzzl nigmas—Correspondence—Post Office Box, &c. 
Also a DITTY, with Music— If I’d as much Money;” and the following 


FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS— 
And Let Santa Claus Fill my Stockings—Choosing a Turkey—A Long Ago Baby— 
The Christmas Angel. 








HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Is a Delightful Journal for Young Folk. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Is full of Charming Engravings. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Contains the Best Writing for Young People that can be obtained. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Inserts Letters from Young People, and this feature has made the Paper 
extremely popular. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Is published in Penny Weekly Numbers in a protecting hy hp any also in 
onthly Parts at 6d., with each of which a Coloured Plate is given gratis. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Can be had through any Newsagent. A Specimen Copy can be had gratis 
by sending post-card to the Publishers. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Freer Smreer, E.C. 
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1 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. auas 
Hatu’s CusToM-REVENUE - all nee, sa 
GHARLES ELTON . ° 161 


Austin’s AT THE GATE oF THE Convanr, by 


E.D.A..MorsHEAD . 162 
Exuis’s WEST aed IsLANDs, by Capt. R. F. 
BuRTON ‘ ° ‘ - 168 
REVILUE’S PROLE GOMENA oF THE " HisroRy OF 
RELIGIONS, by the Rev. T. K.CHEYNE. . . 163 
Miss BLACKBURNE’S LIFE OF ALGERNON nae, 
by OSMUND AIRY é 164 
LEWIN’s A FLY ON THE WHEEL, by H. G. KEENE 165 
Nzw Novets, by G. BARNETT SMITH  « oe 10 
Booxs ON ANCIENT HISTORY . «© «© ec « 1607 
NOTES AND NEws . ° ° ° e ° « « 168 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS . . . ¢.« ee 
LaDY MARTIN ON SHAKSPERE’S WOMEN. . . 169 
SELECTED FOREIGN BooKS . . . . . «ee 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
The Eikon Basilike and a Book of Betets, by E. 
Maunde Thompson; Zhe Brough Stone, by the 
Rev. G. F. Browne; The sarees of the Wren, 
by the Earl of Southesk ‘ « « 190-71 
APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK s - 172 
THOMPSON’S SYSTEM OF PsYCHOLOGY, by Jances 
SULLY . “« s = « ° 172 
SormENCE Nores ; & © « @. + «© wa 
PHILOLOGY NOTES . ‘ws « © + « ae 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES e = &» an * Bae 
ART Booxs e ° ° . ° -« 174 
OLD Bonp STREET GaLiERrEs & @«  %$ «» oa 
NINETEENTH — ART SOCIETY sw. «a 
CORRESPONDE 
The Holbein . Society’ - ree ” by W. M. 
Conway ° e e . « 1% 
NOTES ON ART AND ” ARCHAEOLOGY as - 175 
‘* JUNIUS” AT THE PRINCESS’S, by F. WEDMORE o 6 
“A BLOT IN THE’SCUTCHEON” IN NEW YORK, by 
HENRY NORMAN . ° e e ° e . . 196 
STaGE NOoTEs . ° co cm ‘s * 2 2a 
Race Concmare, by J.8. aoe a oe lia 


OLMAN-HUNT’S NEW PICTURE of 


_- “THE TRIUMPH of the INNOCENTS” is NOW ON VIEW at the 
FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 144, NEW BOND STREET. 


MEDALS, MILITARY and NAVAL, 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN HISTORICAL MEDALS, &c. 


Monthly 





RP rice Lists. —J, HARRIS GIBSON, 73, Kenshaw-strect, Liverpool, 


YATALOGUE, No. 67, containing 1,000 
Lots of Valuable ond Interesting hooks in all meptetnents of 
Literature, post-free on application.—JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 55, South 
Bridge, Edinvurgh. 





ATALOGUE, No. IL, of OLD, RARE, 


and CURILUS B 1OKS, 75 pp., 984 lots, Post - on application,— 
J, &J, P. EDMOND & SPARK, 54, Qcveen-street, Aberdee’ 


PLTIONS RARES. ry Divinités 


Generatrices, 16s.— Baffo Poesies.—Restif de la Bretonne, Mr. 
Nicolas, Henri Estienne, Cataloxues de Livres Curieux envoi franco sur 
demande, —THEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, incomes 


R. ALBERT GOODWIN has leisure to 


give LESSONS (by Correspondence) in the ART of WATER- 
CoLouR® PAINTING. — Address ve Montpelier, Ilfracombe, Devon, 





CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the Ex- 


tensive and Specially on Premises, LINDOW GROVE, ALDER. 
LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys? Boarding School ‘has been 
c nducted there for many canes uninterruptedly. Accommodates Sixty 
ni upi' ‘s. —Apply, Davip Wappixeron, Bolton, 


QECRETARY secks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has been four years with a Member of ee 3 Shorthand writer 
aud correspondent ; marricd ; aged 26 take moderate salary or 
temporary employment, Highest seheeeness, — Apply J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancsry-lane. 


CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


SCREENS, ready for Scraps, &c., black tS other grounds, price 
17s. 6d, and £l, * carriage paid,—JOHN JACKSO: . > “1 Lan- 
cashire,—Mrs, Annesley Powys, Meanwood, o~ * The screen 
has arrived and has given great satisfaction.” 


T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, ont others,--GEORGE NORMAN A 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, with 
punctuality, op speed, a and economy. 














W EEKLY LONDON LETTER.—A Mem- 


ber of the er and “x ier om, Classman and Graduate 
of Oxford, facilities for imparting early and 
reliable ol ~ mnamony ‘petiesont ‘and otherwise, wishes to CONIRIBUTE to 
the Provincial, Coionial, or Foreign Press, a WEEKLY LETTER on 
Political, Socia', and Artistic Topics.—Address O. P. Q , care of Mr. Gadd, 
1, Essex-court, Temple, E.C, 


[0 PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


aad PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 








Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, Merchant and Manufacturer, che 
Printin 7 Times, the Furniture Gazette, and other my = 
call atteution to the facilities for Li 

ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODU TION of ruiwoDicat, LITERA- 
TURE, whether Illustrated or Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of 


New Periodicals, for either Printing, Printing and Publishing.—; 
Great Queen-street, Londen, W. V.C. - ’ - —_ 





SEBASTIAN BACH.—BI-CENTENARY 


J. pre thle at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY AFTER. 
NOON, M 21, 3 o'clock (being the 200th Anniversary of Bach’s 


President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 





SEBASTIAN BACH.—BI-CENTENARY 


J @ FESTIVAL at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY AFTER- 
moot. MAKCH 21, 3 o'clock (being the 200th Anniversary of Bach’s 


” President—H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
Conductor—Mr, OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 

J. Seb. Bach’s Mass in B Minor (Die Hohe Messe), for solo voices, choru® 
and orchestra. Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd» 
and Signor Foli. The selected chorus and orchestra will exceed 600- 
| ey a folin, Mr. J. T. Carrodus ; Oboi d’Amore (as originally written by 

Bach), Mr. Horton and Mr, Lebon ; Trumpets, Julius Kosleck (from 
Berlin), Mr. W. Morrow, and Mr. J. Solomon ; Organ, Dr. J. Stainer. 

Boxes, £2 2s, to £5 5s. ; stalis (amphitheatre), 10a. 6d. é stalls (arena), 7s. ; 
balcony (rows | to 4, reserved), 5s. ; (unreserved, 4s, and 2s,; gallery, Is, 
At the Royal Albert Hall ; Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 5 3 and usual Agents’. 


IMPORTANT SALE, 


VICTORIA HALL, NORWICH. 
To LIBRARIANS, PICTURE DEALERS, PRINT SELLERS, and others. 


ROBERT BALDRY is favotired with in- 


structions from the Exocutors of the late CHARLES TATHAM 
‘IHOMPSON to SELL by poteag al = = og Hall, ow THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, the 12TH and 13TH days of CH next, a Veluable Collection 
of BOOKS, PICTURES, PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, CARVINGS, &c., Ccom=- 
rising— 
' ‘s 2,000 Volumes of BOOKS, 
660 BOOK PLATES {chiefly of last century), 
60 OIL PAINTING 
20 WATER-COLOUK DRAWING: 
100 FRAMED ENGRAVINGS and SSTCHINGs ; and 
2,109 ENGRAVINGS, PRINTS, and ETCHINGS (in Folio). 
Catalogues, 6d, each, t» be obtained of the AUCTIONEER, Tombland, 
Norwich, 
Bale to commence each day | at ne ) "clock. 


Rovaz ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE TO A ARTISTS. 

The DAYS for RECEIVING WORKS of gprcigoe ® eg ere 
and ENGRAVING are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MARCH 27, 
28, and 30, and fur SCULPTURE, TUESVAY, MARCH 1. No works wil, 
under any circumstances, be received after these specified dates, The 

e for E may be ob-ained at the Royal Academy, 

__ FRED. A, EATON, Sec. 





RoxaL “ASIATIC SOCIETY.: 


MONDAY, MARCH RCH 16TH, at 4 P.M, 

Mr. H. H. HOWORTH, F.S,A., M.R.A.S., will read a Paper on * THE 

NORTHERN FRONTAGERS of CHINA’ (Part VIL)—THE SHATO 
TUR Ww. 8. W. Vaux, Sec. R.A.3. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND. 
AGR.CULTURAL EDUCATION, 

@ EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S SENIOR 
PRIZES and CERTIFICATES will take place in the week commencing 
TUESDAY, MAY 127TH, 1885. Cop es of the Ree a and of the Form of 
Entry (whi: zh is required to be sent in by APRIL I sv, 1885) may be had on 
application to H, M. JENKINS, Secretary. 

_1% Hanover-squ: are, London, | We 








HE ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETIN G 

of the ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, arranged for 

Thursday, April 2ud, will, on account of that day falling in Holy Week, be 
POSTPONED, By Order of the Counell. 


BICKER & SON, the Originators of the 


ey of CASH pIscOUNTS, supply all NEW BOOKS in General 
of 3d, in the Is., and Law and Medical at 2d. in 





o 1s., for a. 

A Choice Selection of STANDARD WORKS, iu caif and morocco binding, 
suitable fur the Library or for Presentation, also for School and College 
Prizes always on hand. Orders by post carefully und promptly executed, 
Catalogues post-free, 
1, LEICESTER £QUARE, W.C. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


pes. Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A, F. J. F M.A., 





Esq. lace Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWeLve Pupils. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarstips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils. Fees, 200 200 guineas. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 

HOOL.—President : The Right Rev. the LORD SISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Head-Master: The Rev. E. WILTON sOUTLH, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Chancellors’ Medallist. School fecs, 25 guineus 
per annum. Boarders at £80, and Day-boarders at £40 per annum, inciu- 
sive of school fees, are receivid by Rev. F. R. BuRROWS, M.A., 29, Bennett- 
park, Blackheath, to whom apply. 


(GBAYS INN.—EXAMINATION for the 

* BACON” and * HOLT” SCHULARSHIPS, ae IS HEREBY 
GIVEN, that an E for these 8 it 1 be held in GRAY’S 
INN HALL, on the 28D and 3aD days of JUNE REXT, commencing at i0 
o’clock a.m, precisely. 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £10 respectively, 
tenable for two years, and are open to every Student for the Bar, who on 
the 2ud day of june next shall have been a Member of Gray's Inn for not 
more than Five Terms, and who shali have kept every Term since his ad- 
mission, inclusive of that in, or before, which he shall have becn admitted. 

In the E for the Scholarships there will be set Two Papers of 
Question:—viz., 

Ist. One on the CONSTITUTIONAL a of ENGLAND to the 
end of the Reign of George the 
2nd, One on the GENERAL HISTURY of aomaan to the same date. 

And there will also be given to the Ca:didates two or more subjects con- 
nected with the Constitutional and General History of Engtand, to the 
above date, any one of which subjects a Candidate may select, and on the 
one which he does select he will be required to write a short Essay. 

The time to be allowed for each of these three papers will be three bours. 

Dated this 27th day of February, 1885, 

BENJAMIN PINE, Treasuror. 
THOMAS C, SANDERS, Examiner. 




















MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


y= Contributes to Success ? 
A Good Memory. 
ua Causes Failure in Life? 
A Poor Memory. 


HAT can all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES? A Good Memory. 
HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of R FOR- 
GETTING—using none of, the ey 7?“ Pegs,” 

** Localities,” or “ ons” of Mnemonics. 
am age! a a worst made —— and the best 


better. book learned in one reading 


RICHARD A. ¥ROCTOR, 1 Dek DREw WILSON, 


and others who have stu 
~y for Cure of 


A Day Class in Never 4 + 
Mind. anéerin every Monday, Taseday An Evening. Clas 
ening C 


ae and riday, at 3 P.M. 

ery Tuesday, Thursday, Monda: ay “Tecleecit. and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducemen mdence 
Classes in above in all of the’ ae. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobili Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw Ox¥ForD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is need for its excellence in 
Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
a can be taken; 








and is largely . by the Trustees of the 
British — alaeographical, Numismatica!, 
Antiquarian other Lentaed | Societies, and by the 


Leading Pub. ishets, 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving, considerable economy in the preperation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any o' ject, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate pmaron meaanaae ae Times, April 17th, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of ‘Home. with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 


‘“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
= ” With Three — 21 pp., free to any 
ess. 


_THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 


8ST. JAMES’'S SQUARE, 8.W. 





PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
bata <= —Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 

TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 100 ,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Mem p, £26. Fifteen Volumes arc 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room ope 
from Ten to ie Six. Catatonne "Supplement (1875-80), price 5s. ; 
te 


» 48. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariav. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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MISS BRADDON’S 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL 


WYLLARD’S WEIRD. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Vixen,” “Ishmael,” &c. 


LONDON: 








J. & RL MAXWELL. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 








NEW BOOKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 





A JOURNEY 


DUE SOUTH: 


TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF SUNSHINE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


With a Characteristic Preface written 
Engravings by Various 


itten on board the steamship “‘ Gallia.” Illustrated with Sixteen Full-page 
Artiste. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. 





NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


THE CORSARS; or, Love and Lucre. 


By JOHN HILL, Author of ‘The Waters of Marah,” “Sally,” &c. 6s. 
Forming Vol. V. of Vizetelly’s One-Volume Novels. 





Lonpon: VIZETELLY & CO., 42, Carnertne Srreet, Stranp. 





The SECOND SERIES of THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY, 


consisting of the following Three Volumes, is now ready for delivery to Subscribers: — 
3, COINS and pLEDALS: their Place in History and Art. Edited by Stanley 


2. THE LIFE of KING HA OED : a Medisoval Romance. With Introduction 


and Notes by WALTER DE G 


3. GLEANINGS goat the NATURAL ‘HISTORY of the ANCIENTS. By Rev. 


> Aa A leaniien giving full portiqee concerning the Series and the terms of subscription, will be 
rwarded free on application. 


LONDON : atisor STOCK, 62, PaTERNosteR Row, E.C. 








NOW BEING ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A NEw AND Unirorm EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF L. B. WALFORD. 
Ready this day. 
MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





This day is published. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 

Reprinted from the “ Times.” ALEX: 

ENDER INNES SHAND, Author of “Letters 
from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 





CAN THE OLD FAITH LIVE WITH 
THE NEW? 
Or, the Problem of Evolution and Revelation. 
By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., Innellan. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Edinburgh and London: WiLL1AM BLACK Woop & Sons. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 64, 


(THE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a 


Popular Essay, With Four Engravings. By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D, 
* Admirably ihustratcd. The subject is treated in a masterly manner.” 
cademy. 


London: LONGMANS & CO., Paternoster-row. 








THE ““MUSICAL TIMES” for Marcu 


tains :—Observations on Music in America J. Bennett (1b 
sto eros itta’s Life of Bach—The Birthdays of ot Hewat = 
Chol by W. H. Co Precocious Talent—Koyal Albert Hall 
Iie Society, ~ Crystal Palace, pos Concerts—Music in Birmingham, 
Fourpanes anch ‘ea —Occasiona’ oe a &c. Price 


1» 58. inel 





NEW tie BY THE AUTHOR OF “THY 
AME IS TRUTH.” 
In Three R .. .» at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 


By the i Hag ™ TuY NAME is 


“ This story is a protest against social prejudices...... 
full of inciden and v interest: t is 
; - ute, ¢ ns ery esting. a@ power- 
NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY, 
Author of “ A Woman’s Glory,” “ Strangers Yet,” &c. 
“* Miss Doudney always writes well.”’—Spectator. 
“ Miss Doudney is a cnenming writer of good stories.” 
ys Academy. 
CHEAP EDITION OF E, 8. DREWRY’S NOVELS. 

Price 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s, 6d., half-morocco (postage 4d.). 
ONLY an ACTRESS. By E. S. Drewry, 

Author of ** On Dangerous Groun’?,” “* Baptised with a Curse.” &, 

“ Her descriptions are reexcelient : plot reveals considerable inventi n.” 


———— Athenaeu 
J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane ; and at all Libraries, Bookstalls, &c, a5 











Now ready. 
DEBRETT for 1885, comprising succinct d of Pred of 
any and Interesting Siena It is the only Volume that gives 
a vari Ord: 
oft the Collateral Branches of Peers and | Baronets. ‘ous — 


[TD EBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE for 1885, Personally Re- 
vised by the Nobility. Prices—Koyal Edition, 1 vol., gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. ; 
Library Edition, 3 vels., cloth, lésreach. |“ * SUS Otgee, Sis. 


[J =EBRETT'S HOUSE of COMMONS and 


} laa JUDICIAL BENCH, Illustrated. 7s., cloth; 10s, 6d., half 
London: DEAN & Son, 160A, Flect-street, E,C, 
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1, Geoffrey Stirling. By Mre. Lxrrn ADAs. 


“** Geoffrey a unites in a remarkable degree the many qualitic = 
that design Mrs, Leith Adams as one of the best of our feminine a 
orning Post. 
2. Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Lerru Apams. 
“In one all-important . Leith Adams stands nearly alone 
among women-writers. She ey how to write a love-story without 
misteking flirtation for passion.” —Globe. 


8. The Death Shot. By Capt. Mayne Rem. 
4. The Flag of Distress. By Mayne Re. 
5. Daisy Darling. By E. Srencer-Cuvrenm. 


“It is brimming over with quaint ad ively humour.”— Westminster. 
** Brilliant, refined, and most amusing,”—Vanity Fair. 


6. The Prima Donna. By Saran Wiuiams 
SADIE 


bed * Fall of = and originality.”— Whitehall Review. 
7. Jasmine Leigh. By Fraser Tyrie. 


“ A work of art from which all our me arn with one or two exceptions, 
might take a lesson... .uot a stroke is blurred,” — Westminster Review, 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


By Mrs, EDMUND BOGER, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” 


| ELFRICA: a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. 3rols, (This day. 
THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 
“ Since the days of the Bronté sisters no feminine author of so yout!:ful 
an age has been endowed with gifts so rare as are possessed by this young 
girl of twenty.”—Morning Post. 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A.S8. C. Wallis, 
Author of ‘In Troubled Times.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“The first effort of the young novelist (* “In Troubled Times”) won a 
a at once. The present work should establish her . poste amongst 
It would be difficult, when once launched upon ‘ al Favour,’ to 
ey it down. "— Academy. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. A Cheap Edition 


(being the Third, Re-translated) is now ready, in! vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 
“* Will he enshrined in every library beside George Eliot,” Whitehall. 
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With Critical Estimates of its Greatest Masters and Sketches of their 
OHN COMFORT FILLMORE. Edited by RIDLEY 
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Lives, By J 
PRENTICE, 
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8. NEIL (Sec. Miners’ ; ).. The Miners’ View of Proportional Kepre 
a £ Cult 
Rev, M. KAUFMANN «. The moray 9 Pioneers o ure, 
CHAS. EDWARDES .. The Loves of Leopardi. 


RANDOL ~ FORTESCUE .. Under the Marabout Flag. 
E. CLARK ° .. A Mabdi of the last Century. 
Davip FITsGeRAai. b .. Robin Goodfellow and Tom Thumb. 
G. BERNAKD SHAW . “The Miraculous Revon °" 
English Music in } 

WILLIAM SHARP . . “Merius the Epicurean” ia war 
WILLIAM SIME .. .. Cradle and Spade. XII. XV. 
J, ADDINGTON SYMON DS .. Lieder Kreis. VI. 

Critical Notices. The Best Books of the Past Month. 


Ww. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., , Paternoster-square. 


R. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS « at the LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS, 


MAJOR “PRANK: a Dutch Novel. One vol., 6s., post- 














THE POIs POISON TI TREE: a: an Indian Novel. One vol., 6s., 
post-free. 








CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. By Gro. 
DOLBY. 68., post-free, 





ARMINIUS VAMBERY : his Life and Adventures. 6s., 
post- 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE TYROL: a Historical 
Novel. Two vols, 





ICHABOD : a Portrait. By BerRTHuA THOMAS. ‘Two vole, 
: a Romance. By MATHILDE BLIND. 








Two vols. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 25, Paternoster-square, H.C, 
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HICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


By M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 
" LOUIS ANTOINE FA 
PARTE URRIENNE, his Private Gocretary. 
Bateed, with, Preface and Tow 1, 2 wols,, damay 
ery. le 
ao Oath Map omk about T y-six Illustrations 
on Steel, 42s. 


By PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 

ARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. Trans- 

ited by Professor’ ANDREW TEN BROOK. 2 

vols., large crown 8vo, with Two Maps and Twenty- 
eight Illustrations, 24s. 


By PROFESSOR STEVENS. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHOUS and his 


TIME. By JOHN L. STEVENS, LL.D., Ambas- 
sador of the United States Government at Stock- 
holm. 1vol., large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


6s 
THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by FRANCIS 
HITCHMAN. 


By PROFESSOR HULL. 


MOUNT SEIR, SINAI, and 


WESTERN PALESTINE: being the Narrative of 
a Scientific Expedition. ~ EDWARD HULL, 
F.R.8S., Directcr of the Geological Survey in 
Ireland, &c. In demy 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
(l ustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ANONYMOUS. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 


Translated from the German by FRAULEIN 
JULIE SUTTER. With an Introduction by Dr. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. In1vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ POLICY and PASSION,” 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


AFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“ This is the most brilliant book of this season and of 
many seasons. It contains the most accurate, the best 
drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description of the 
society of the day which has appeared since Disraeli 
wrote ‘Coningsby.’ The characters and the situations 
are so real that the reader finds himself one of the 
throng, sympathising with its joys and sorrows, joining 
mentally in its conversations, and impatiently ous 
to keep the appointments which always loom in the 
future. The characters are those one knows; they fit 
exactly into the scene; they are living men and women. 
The scenes desciibed are those which happen daily 
before our own eyes. The conversations—would that 
there were more of them in the world—are vivid, 
sparkling, brilliant, yet natural. The authoress is able 
to give a picture of the society of London of the present 
day which. for its vivid realism, is unsurpassed and un- 
surpassable. We have never read a book which more 
completely sustains throughout the interest which is 
awakened in the very first chapter.” 

Army and Navy Magazine. 








By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Toird 


Series. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Auth 
tee eel “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles" 
c. vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “ THE HOUSE onthe MARSH.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN ” 
World's Mercy.” 3 vols. eee a ee 





un In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
E LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 


CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 
ae: to ier [Just ready. 
Riciuarn Benttey & Sox, New Burlin n-street, 


Cassell& Company’sA nnouncements. 





NEW AMERICAN COPYRIGHT NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Cassell §& Company will 
publish, on March 16th, price 7s. 6d , a striking 
American Novel, entitled 


TRAJAN, 
By HENRY F. KEENAN, 


the Copyright of which for the English market 
has been fully secured. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts says that ‘‘ Trajan” is 
“the best book he has read for many years.” 





Now ready, price 128. 


A DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS. By 
HENRY W. LUCY. THE DIsRAELI PARLIAMENT, 
1874-1880. 

‘‘ For sustained interest a modern novel is not on the 

same bookshelf with it.””—Punch. 





Ready shortly, price 10s. 6d. 


AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home.” 





COMPLETION OF THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. 
Ready shortly, complete in 3 vols., price 15s. each. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. With about 
Fifty Full-page Steel Plates and Wood Engravings 
from Ori 1 Designs by Frank DIOKSEE, A.R.A., 
J. M. Ratston, J. D. WATSON, and other Leading 
Artists; with Mr. FURNIVALL’S Introduction 
and Life of Shakspere. 





Now ready, price 68. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 
1885. The information contained in this valuable 
guide to the educatioval facilities afforded in the 
country has been carefully revised and brought 
down to the latest date. 





Just published, price 5s. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 
By ERNEST CHESNEAU. Translated by LUCY 
N. ETHERINGTON. With a Preface by Professor 
RUSKIN. With upwards of 100 Engra > 
“The best, and indeed the only complete, handbook 
of the English school of painting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Price 5s. 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 


Ouvrage Couronné oa V Académie Royale de Belgique. 
By Prof. A. J. WAUTERS. Translated by Mrs. 
HENRY ROSSEL. With upwards of 100 Illus- 
trations. 
*.* The two above works form volumes of the “ Fine 
Art Library,” Edited by JOHN SPARKES, Principal 
of the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 





Now ready. 
PART I., price 7d., of the New Issue of 


BRITISH BALLADS. 


With about 300 Illustrations by Leading Artists. 


* Nothing could be better than the selection in 
‘Tilustrated British Ballads.’ We do not find our- 
selves missing any ballad that we could expect to see, 
nor is there one which we could wish away.”—Spectator. 

‘The illustrations are beautiful and the engraving 
exquisite.”—Lra. 


CASSELL § CO28._ COMPLETE CATALOGUES 
Sorwarded post-free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lua, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIstT. 


BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN. 


MEMOTRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his 
Sensations and Ideas. By WALTER PATER, 
M.A., Fellow of Brasenose Oollege, Oxford; 
‘Author of “The Renaissance, Studies in Art and 
Poetry,” &c. 2vols., Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS on ART. By J. Comyns 


CARR. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
A POEM BY W. G. WILLS. 


IWELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. 


WILLS, Author of “Charles I.,” “Olivia,” &c. ; 
Writer of “ Claudian.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


(THE AENEID of VIRGIL. Trans- 


lated into English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 48, 64. SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 


MARK. By J.H. SHORTHOUSE, Author of 
* John Inglesant.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
By 


HYSICAL ARITHMETIC. 


ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, M.A., D.C.L., 
¥F.RS.E., Examiner in Mathematics in_ the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


[HE Opening Chapters of a New Novel by 
MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE (Miss 
THACKERAY), Author of *‘ The Village 
on the Cliff,” &c., are published in MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 305, for MARCH, price 1s., contains— 

MRS. DYMOND. Chaps,I.—IV. By Mrs. RitcHm 
Miss THACKERAY). 

A CHAPTER ot ENGLISH HISTORY. 

ORANGE-BLOSSOM : Sonnet. 

IRRESPONSIBLE OPINION. 

BLACKSTONE 


OLD MYTHOLOGY in NEW APPAREL. 
EXPERIENCES of a DAY-BOY at a PUBLIC 


SCHOOL, 

THE SOUTHERN VIEW of the ELECTION of 
CLEVELAND. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. Chaps. VII.—IX. 


Conclusion. 
REVIEW oft the MONTH. 
































RINCE EDWARD and PRINCE 
GEORGE of WALES. An Illustrated 
Article, entitled “H.M 8. ‘BACCHANTE’ 
at the ANTIPODES,” by PRINCE 
EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE or 
WALES. And also the opening part of 
a New Story by Brer Harte, entitled 
“A SHIP of ’49.” See THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For MARCH, 1885, contains— 
1. PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of 
WALES GOING DOWN a MINE in AUSTRA- 
LIA. Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from a Photo- 


raph. Frontispiece. 

2. HMMs. “BACCHANTE” at the ANTIPODES. By 
PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. 
With Illustrations. 

. PRIMROSES and COWSLIPS. By GRant ALLEN. 
With Illustrations Le My ir a 

. THE ART of CASTING in BRONZE. By GEORGE 
Sronps. With Illustrations. 

. ASHIP of ’49. (To be continued.) By Bret Haste. 
With Illustratioms sy Hugh Thomson. 

. PILGRIMAGES. ie! INTO. 

. A FAMILY AFFAI To be continued.) By HucH 

’ Conway, Author of *‘ Called Back.” 
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LITERATURE. 


A History of the Custom-Revenue in England 
from the Earliest Times to the year 1827. 
Compiled exclusively from original authori- 
ties. By Hubert Hall, of HM. Public 
Record Office. In 2 vols. (Elliot Stock.) 


Ir may be at once admitted that the history 
of the customs, as levied under the royal 
prerogative before the great Civil War, is at 
once of great importance from a constitutional 
point of view, and of a curious interest to the 
student from its obscurity and legal per- 
plexity. Mr. Hall is perhaps needlessly 
severe on the great historians who have failed 
to treat his special subject with the technical 
accuracy which he himself possesses. Bishop 
Stubbs, it seems, depends too much for his 
definitions upon Hale and Madox, with a 
result which demonstrates afresh ‘‘ the in- 
utility of these authors for purposes of refer- 
ence.” We hear a little too much of 
“grievous mistakes’? and “ glaring errors ”’ 
in this connexion; but the historian must 
console himself with the reflection that Prof. 
Rogers can as easily be convicted of “‘ palpable 
errors,” and that Mr. Hallam cited the 
authority of MSS. ‘which he was wholly 
skill-less to read, and which, when actually 
examined, by no means support his case.” 
When it is once conceded that everybody 
makes some mistakes, especially when taking 
a general view of a number of special subjects, 
it is useless to pursue the victims into every 
corner with the object of showing that they 
are but shallow admirers of the “ bigots” 
who held mistaken opinions in times past. 
Mr. Hall confesses to having started an 
erroneous hypothesis in the course of casti- 
gating Bishop Stubbs; and it seems t> be a 
further grievance that the historian, after 
“tacitly accepting” the lesson, never noticed 
the author’s subsequent acceptance of a 
correction of his own correction. Perhaps 
some minuter historian will detect an error 
here and there in the handsome volumes now 
before us ; but we shall hope that the critics 
in that case will be more merciful than our 
author has shown himself to be in his fusti- 
gation of “honest Hallam” and the rest. 
One example may be selected as a specimen 
to show the difficulties of the subject. An 
extract is given from ‘the Roll” citing a 
royal grant of certain privileges described as 
“custodiam passagii plumbi averii de pondere 
et tronagii [et] ] narum in villi regia de 
Kingston.” ‘This 3 translated ‘‘the custody 
of the passage of 1 ad of avoir du pois, and of 
the tronage of wools in the King’s town of 
Kingston,” and we are told that 
‘‘it is a curious fact that even the incomparable 
Madox has blundered in this very passage 
by translating ‘ et tronagii et lanarum,’ ‘and of 


the tronage and of wools,’ whereas it is evident 
that the second ‘et’ (which does, indeed, occur 


in the Roll) is redundant: for the-tronage of 
wools is a known term, and, written apart, the 
two are meaningless. Moreover, the point is 
established further down in the same passage of 
the record by the words ‘ Passagii et tronagii 
praedicti.’ ” 


We have no reference to the record or to the 
page of Madox, and the omission of exact 
references is a fault which is noticeable in 
several parts of the book; but it is clear 
that Madox was justified in not altering the 
words of the record, and there is at least 
some reasonable doubt as to the proper con- 
struction of the extract. Mr. Hall has him- 
self shown us that tronage extended to 
merchandise other than wool. He tells us 
that 


‘‘the sacks or ‘serplers’ containing wool, and 
the bales of salted hides, were placed under the 
custody of the collectors when they reached 
the wool-quay, and were successively weighed 
at the ‘beam’ by a special officer, the ‘ tro- 
nager’ or ‘ tronour,’ care being taken that no 
sharp practice was resorted to on either side, 
such as was too often complained of.” 


It may be also that lead was not the only 
merchandise of avoir du poids which the 
privilege was intended to include. The 
grantee would probably have claimed the 
custody of the ‘“‘ passage” (if that be the 
right term) of lead and other goods of that 
class, and of tronage generally, as well as a 
privilege over wool in particular. But, 
according to the extracts from the Fine Rolls, 
which are printed in the ordinary Abridg- 
ments, the grant did not refer to ‘* passage” 
at all. Weknow from the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment that the Commons prayed that the 
‘* massage”? of wools and other merchandises 
might be free, without any loans or subsidies 
over and above the due Customs, the King 
answering, ‘‘ Be the passage open, and that 
every one pass freely, saving to the king that 
which is due to him,’ or to that effect. But 
according to the authorities already cited, the 
grant of privileges at Kingston was confined 
to the ‘‘ pesage,” or dues for weighing the 
lead of avoir du pois. Whichever may be 
the true reading, the result seems to be that 
the author’s criticisms on his predecessors are 
concerned with matters which are somewhat 
too technical for his public, and that the appa- 
ratus for arriving at a proper conclusion is 
not at present sufficiently provided. 

Mr. Hall is, of course, quite right in 
devoting a large space to the decision in Bates’s 
case, by which James the First was enabled 
to impose the new duties on merchandise which 
were specified in the Book of Rates. We 
may regret with him the cruel theft by which 
we are deprived of the notes of Chief Justice 
Fleming which Mr. Hargrave intended to 
publish, and we cannot but wish that the 
author had given some useful reference to the 
unnamed MS. authorities which he has con- 
sulted for the purposes of his argument. We 
may pass by his violent attack on Mr. Hallam, 
who seems to be charged with a sacrifice to 
the Idol of Antithesis of “all hope of his- 
torical accuracy”; nor is it is necessary to 
consider whether the ‘‘ political Commons of 
England” were prompted in their opposition 
to the Stuarts’ impositions by the influence 
of ‘‘a morbid and hysterical religion at the 
expense of decency, equity, and charity,” or 





|in order to cover the “hideous sin of usury ” 





— | 


under the semblance of fearless piety. To 
say the truth, these matters are not irrele- 
vant, for at least they bear on the old 
problem whether Charles the First was or 
was not “the holocaust of direct taxation”; 
but they appear very unimportant as regards 
the history of the Custom-Revenue, when 
compared with the dry facts, on which alone 
we can form our judgment. An information 
was brought against Bates for refusing to pay 
a new duty on currants lately imposed by 
royal letters patent. Bates pleaded that he 
was an English merchant, and an adventurer, 
and a denizen, and that he made a voyage to 
Venice and there bought currants and imported 
them into England, and that he had paid the 
dues imposed by statute, and therefore refused 
to pay the fresh duty ‘‘because it was im- 
posed unjustly and against the laws of the 
land.” Mr. Hall has summed up the various 
arguments of the judges, and appears to be 
satisfied with the decision in favour of the 
Crown. We may prefer the common opinion 
of that day ‘‘ that this judgment was against 
law and divers express Acts of Parliament” ; 
but, in any case, we miss the well-known 
argument by which Lord Coke and Chief 
Justice Popham convinced themselves, after 
much hesitation, that the judgment might be 
supported. They were clear that the king 
could not levy such impositions ‘‘ unless it be 
for the advancement of trade and traffic, 
which is the life of every island,’ and on 
examination of Magna Charta and later 
statutes they found a principle of reciprocity 
in dealings with foreign merchants, so that 
the foreigner might never gain an advantage 
over the Englishman ; and then, considering 
the duties imposed by the Doge of Venice 
they found that the English king’s action 
might be defended on the ground that the 
imposition was levied “‘ to make equality, an1l 
for the advancement of trade and traffic.” 
But the point was so fine that the Crown 
lawyers seem to have been afraid of pressing 
the new doctrine very far in practice. 

The benefits provided for the foreign mer- 
chants by Magna Charta were continually 
infringed by restrictions intended to redress 
the balance of trade, until, under the Tudor 
sovereigns, ‘‘ traffic was regulated wholly in 
a protective spirit. ‘‘ Whenever a native 
industry is established, no foreign competition 
is to be allowed at the expense of the clumsy 
insular artisan.” We are told in another 
passage that the reigns of the children of 
Henry VIII. furnish a few novel instances 
of covert or downright protection which 
illustrate ‘“‘the degradation of English com- 
mercial morality.” Few of Mr. Hall’s readers 
will sympathise with the epithets which he 
applies to the traders and artisans; but, if 
allowances are made on this point, they will 
find in his work an interesting account of the 
commercial relations between England and 
the Continent. ‘‘ The rascally English cloth- 
worker is forbidden to seek a sale for his 
cheap wares among his countrymen, but is 
allowed to export them to the continental 
marts. This permission indicates a return 
to the earlier system of commercial piracy, 
for it had long since been the custom of 
shrewd brokers to export English unfulled 
woollens, and import in their stead a similar 
quality of Flemish cloths of both a lower 
value and superior quality.” French mer- 
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chants were not only burdened with heavy 
duties on their wines, but had to pay again 
on the wool or cloth which they desired to 
import in return. The Government was full 
of devices to prevent the Dutch making profit 
by engrossing our trade. The balance of 
trade was always found to be against us, and 
the only profitable policy seemed to be the 
doing of as much damage as possible to the 
foreigner. The Government did not want 
his goods, and was anxious above all things 
that he should never become prosperous by 
dealing with English merchandise. 

Mr. Hall gives many excellent illustrations 
of this mischievous and antediluvian policy. 
The most valuable part of his work seems, 
however, to be that in which he traces the 
various sources from which the ‘‘ Customs” 
originated. He considers that the prerogative 
right of pre-emption existed from the earliest 
period of our history, and that the payments 
exacted under this right may be regarded as 
a customary tax in kind. The principle was 
soon extended to exported and imported mer- 
chandise, on the ground that the exports 
would otherwise be unfairly freed from pur- 
veyance, and that as to imports it was 
desirable to check excessive introduction of 
foreign produce. Here we find the origin of 
the “ ancient custom” on wools and leather, 
which, as time went on, required the addition 
of ‘‘ new customs,’”’ as well as the arbitrary and 
irregular levy called the ‘‘ Maltolte.” There 
was still an undefined right of “ prise,” or 
pre-emption, existing alongside of the regular 
customs, and this developed into the later 
purveyance for the king’s household, while 
the ‘ Maltolte’’ was replaced by the Parlia- 
mentary subsidy. There still remained an 
undefined prerogative of laying imposts on 
alien merchants in order to preserve the 
balance of trade, or otherwise to further the 
public benefit ; and this right survived until 
the whole system of the Customs’ revenue 
was placed upon its modern footing. The 
history of the taxation upon wine, being 
somewhat anomalous in its character, affords 
the author a good opportunity of working out 
his theory and of testing its accuracy. The 
chapter ‘‘ of Prisage and Butlerage,” in par- 
ticular, is full of instruction and interest. 
Mr. Hall must certainly be congratulated on 
the success of his treatment of a peculiarly 
difficult subject, and we may hope that in his 
next edition he may find it possible to modify 
somewhat of the censure which he has too 
liberally applied to his predecessors. 

Cuarces Exton. 








At the Gate of the Convent, and other Poems. 
By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan.) 


Ts book leaves upon the present writer an 
impression that Mr. Austin’s powers are in 
some ways better suited to an ambitious task, 
such as Savonarola, than to smaller attempts 
at imaginative beauty. Undeniably too long, 
Savonarola was finely conceived; we could 
see the Florentine crowd, we could feel the 
doomed tenderness of Valori. But in these 
minor poems, though they contain exquisite 
passages, the inspiration seems to flag and 
halt; a vein of egotism and self-assertion 
appears—qualities, no doubt, very incident to 
the poetic temperament, but rather crudely 
exhibited, here and there, in this volume. 





In the poem, for instance, that gives its name 
to the volume, the poet, standing face to face 
with the prior of an Italian convent, listens 
to the gentle old man’s appeal to him to 
leave the joys and agitations of the world 
for the cloister’s quiet and chastening soli- 
tude. It is a beautiful appeal—these verses 
hang in the memory, like some of Mr. 
Arnold’s on kindred subjects (p. 9): 
‘* Of life beyond I speak not yet. 
’Tis solitude alone can e’er, 
By hushing controversy, let 
Man catch earth’s undertone of prayer. 
Your soul, which Heaven at last must reap, 
From too much noise hath barren grown ; 
Long fallow silence must it keep, 
Ere faith revive and grace be sown.”’ 
O si sic omnia! But the poetic malady of self- 
assertion must needs put into the speaker’s 
mouth the following fulsome compliment to 
his hearer (pp. 4-5) : 
*¢ Nor wealth did lure, nor penury cramp, 
Your ripening soul; it lived and throve, 
Nightly beside the lettered Jamp, 
Daily in field and glade and grove, 


And when the dawn of manhood brought 
The hour to choose to be of those 

Who serve for gold, or sway by thought, 
You doubted not, and rightly chose. 


Loving your land, you face the strife ; 
Loved by the muse, you shun the throng ; 
And blend within your dual life 
The patriot’s pen, the poet’s song.” 
Forcible as they are, it is difficult to read 
these verses without a sense of repulsion. 
Is it reasonable that any man should write 
up his poetical and journalistic work in this 
way? Did the “lettered lamp” never shine 
over the page where the greatest of Greek 
poets puts his indelible stigma on self-praise— 
evaioluws 
*"Awelv, map’ BAAwy xph 743° EpxerOa yépas ? 
But if Mr. Austin has been in some measure 
affected by the moralising egotism of a mood 
to which Wordsworth was not seldom given, 
he has repeatedly caught an echo of Words- 
worth’s clearer note (Prelude, v. 15-17)— 
“* . . Though my verse but roam the air, 
And murmur ’mong the trees, 


You may discern a purpose there, 
As in music of the bees. 

Hence too it is, from wintry tomb, 
Where earth revives, and when 

A quickening comes to Nature’s womb, 
That I am born again. 


I feel no more the snow of years ; 
Sap mounts, and pulses bound ; 
My eyes are filled with happy tears, 
My ears with happy sound.”’ 
This is Wordsworthian, both in manner and 
metre; but imitative work is rarely so fresh 
and vigorous, so little alloyed with the 
mediocre elements of the original. 

It is very observable how Mr. Austin’s 
imagination kindles at the presence of either 
of two themes—Spring and Italy; and the 
former particularly in its English—not, as 
might be expected, its Italian—aspect. The 
‘Defence of English Spring” (pp. 47-61) is 
delightful, and the more so that its origin 
seems so very unpromising. It is an answer, 
in verse, to a piece of shuddering prose from 
the Pall Mall Gazette, complaining of the un- 
reality of our language about spring. ‘No 
one,” we are told, “who took his language 
and his ideas direct from Nature could ever 
dream of holding up, as the model of a deli- 
cious climate, that alternation of swirling, 


dusty nor’-easters and boisterous, drenching 
sou’-westers which we in England recognise 
as spring.” It is certainly difficult to argue 
with a man who can see no beauty if he runs 
the least chance of being cold or wet, and 
a less promising controversy can hardly be 
imagined. But Mr. Austin is an Arcadian, 
cantare par et respondere paratus, and his 
lyric refutation is more than his antagonist 
deserves. Showers—what do the spring 
showers matter? 

‘¢ They are but April skirmishers, 

Thrown out to cover the advance 

Of gleaming spear and glittering lance, 

With which the sunshine scours amain 

Heaven, earth, and air, and routs the rain, 

See how the sparkling branches sway 

And, laughing, shake the drops away, 

While glimmering through, the meads beyond 

Are emerald and diamond. 

And hark! behind baptismal shower, 

Whose drops, new poured on leaf and flower, 

Unto their infant faces cling, 

The cuckoo, sponsor of the Spring, 

Breaks in, and strives, with loud acclaim, 

To christen it with his own name. 

* * * 

And oft you may, when all is still, 

And night lies smooth on vale and hill, 

Hear him call ‘ Cuckoo!’ in his dream, 

Still haunted by the egoist theme.”’ 

This is to bring to the contemplation of 
spring-time a heart that listens and receives, 
not a mere woeful longing for a great-coat, 
respirator, and hot-water bottle. 

It may seem ungrateful to pick small holes 
in a gift so full of grace. But there is some- 
thing in the “ fatal facility of the octosyllabic 
verse’ that betrays even practised hands into 
ugly lapses. Whatever authority there may 
be for its use, ‘‘apotheosized”’ (p. 54) is 
bastard Greek, not English ; and even Coning- 
ton’s famous slip (Aen. ii. 230), 

** To harm with impious steel 
Those planks of consecrated deal,’’ 
becomes poetry itself compared to Mr. Austin’s 
description (p. 57) of one vernal sight— 
** See! the lambs kneel, that they may tug 
The better from their mother’s dug.”’ 
This is surely the rattle of fire-irons coming 
athwart spirited music. 

Some misunderstanding also has arisen on 

. 25. The second line of stanza 5, standing, 
apparently, by itself— 


‘* Has back just sank below the brow,” 


seems to make neither grammar nor sense. 
The poems inspired by Italy are all good, 
and one or two charming. ‘At San Giovanni 
del Lago” reminds one, especially in the last 
few stanzas, of Heine and his little maiden of 
the Harz: it is a simple but beautiful poem. 
So is the “‘ Letter from Italy ” (pp. 132-141). 
Will not Mr. Austin some day erase the 
‘creaking couplet” that concludes p. 134? 
With one or two slight prunings, this would 
rank high among poetical letters (p. 136) : 


** How looked Florence? Fair as when 
Beatrice was nearly ten ; 
Nowise altered, just the same, 
Marble city, mountain frame, 
Turbid river, cloudless sky, 
Asindays when youandI | 
Roamed its sunny streets, apart, 
Ignorant of each other's heart, 
Little knowing that our feet 
Slow were moving on to meet, 
And that we should find, at last, 
Kinship in a common Past.”’ 


“At Delphi” is an ambitious poem, but 
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leaves a sense of inadequacy to its subject. 
This is partly owing to the terribly “‘ Rule 
Britannia” nature of its conclusion. What- 
ever voice of Apollo or the muses still haunts 
the place where, long ago, xapai méce Saidados 
avd, it is hard to fancy that it had nothing 
better to say to a wandering Englishman 
than to compliment him on our contemporary 
poetry. This blunt, heavy touch mars several 
of Mr. Austin’s poems. But in the last sonnet 
no such fault can be found (p. 142) : 


** Love’s HARVESTING. 


‘* Nay, do not quarrel with the seasons, dear, 
Nor make an enemy of friendly Time. 
The fruit and foliage of the falling year 
Rival the buds and blossoms of its prime. 
Is not the harvest-moon as round and bright 
As that to which the nightingales did sing ? 
And thou, that call’st thyself my satellite, 
Wilt seem in Autumn all thou art in Spring. 
‘When steadfast sunshine follows fitful rain, 
And gleam the sickle where once passed the 

plough, 

Since tender green hath grown to mellow grain, 
Love then will gather what it scattereth now, 
And, like contented reaper, rest its head 
Upon the sheaves itself hath harvested.’’ 


E. D. A. MorsHeap. 








West African Islands. By A. B. Ellis. 
(Chapman & Hall.)* 


Tue reader of travels now knows what to 
expect from Major A. B. Ellis, whose fifteen 
visits to Western Africa, extending through 
as many years, have already produced three 
volumes, the picturesque and outspoken 
Land of Fetish being the favourite. He can 
tell an over-dry tale in a pleasant way, with 
a sub-acid humour which disguises insipidity, 
his mise-en-scéne and his ‘‘topothesia” are 
artistic, and he has scant respect for the 
commonplaces of travel. He cherishes a 
rooted aversion to everything which, as the 
late Lord Strangford used to say, ‘‘ wears a 
black coat, natural or artificial” : his civilised 
negro is an anthropoid ape, his missionary is 
a “bird of prey,” and one of his bishops is a 
“ filibuster ’’—a counterpoise to the Protestant 
“buccaneer-bishop ’’ of whom we heard some 
years ago. 

Yet Major Ellis has this time undertaken 
a thankless task. Firstly, since the export 
slave-trade has died the death and the Middle 
Passage is no more, the home public has lost 
all interest in its ugly black pets; it feels 
that its philanthropy has shown a very silly 
side—e.g., at Sierra Leone, an admirable 
specimen of what a negro colony ought not to 
be—and it wants to hear no more of the 
matter, unless highly-spiced with battle and 
murder and German annexation. Secondly, 
the West African Islands all want, Madeira 
excepted, scientific monographs ; but as sub- 
jects for popular description they are without 
novelty or interest—dry as summer dust or 
foul as winter mud. 

The author begins south with Saint Helena, 
and works northwards ending at Madeira; 
and the reviewer has only to follow him. 
Saint Helena, not called from the “ wife of 
Constantine” (p. 8), the Crown colony of 
severe type, where cherries refuse to grow 
and the busy bee to breed, is “‘down in its 





* Happily without illustrations, but wanting a 


sketch-map to orienter the reader. 





luck” at present, and will not recover till a 
sanitarium of hot dry air is required for 
‘ pest-house ” colonies of Europeans on the 
opposite coast of Africa. Major Ellis is justly 
severe upon the ungenerous and ignoble con- 
duct of a British Government which sent a 
Napoleon Buonaparte to eat his heart out in 
this hole. Very good fun is extracted from 
the cinder-heap Ascension Island, that most 
priggish of naval stations, officially known as 
“Tender to H.M.S. Flora”; but the author 
did not see its sole specialty, the ‘‘ gull-fair’’; 
and he neglects to caution visitors against its 
nervous, “‘ jumpy ”’ climate. Many an honest 
drinker from The Bights has died at Ascension 
of D. T. within the month. Of the natives 
and their language in Fernando Po, a writer 
should not treat without reading the Jnéro- 
duction to the Fernandian Tongue, by John 
Clark (Berwick-on-T weed, 1848). The British 
trader called the people ‘‘ boobies,” from the 
word ‘‘ bobe”’ (a man), by which they often 
designate themselves; and the dialect, in- 
stead of having ‘some slight affinities with 
one or two South African languages” (p. 59) 
is an excellent specimen of the great linguistic 
family, for which the trivial name ‘‘ Bantu ” 


\| has been thoughtlessly accepted, apparently 


because proposed by a German philologist. 
He is quite right about the inordinate con- 
sumption of consuls at Fernando Po, but the 
story he tells about their pensions (p. 81) is a 
‘* Joe Miller” originating with the first judge 
at Sierra Leone. He sharply characterises the 
style of conversion hitherto adopted: ‘‘ What 
they want to do is to make them Methodists 
first and Christians afterwards.” Major Ellis 
seems only to have landed at the Isles de Los 
(‘of the idols”), where some curious fetish 
remains are found ; but he has not forgotten to 
recount how, in the old Napoleonic Wars, the 
British frigate Amelia first attacked and then 
ran away from a Frenchman of her own size, 
the Aréthuse. 

The next chapter touches at St. Vincent, 
Cape Verde, perhaps the least interesting 
island colonised by man. But why not call 
it by its right name, Sao Vicente, and, above 
all things, why ‘‘San Antonio” for Sant’ 
Antio? Apparently the Englishman will 
never make the distinction between Saint 
Anthony the Hermit ( Antéo) and St. Anthony 
of Lisbon-Padua (Antonio). And, again, why 
‘‘ Senorasand Senoritas”’ (p. 133) for ‘‘Senhoras 
and Senhorazinhas’”’? Have our people made 
up their minds that Spanish is identical with 
Portuguese, German with Dutch? In days 
gone by a magazine editor who spoke, as the 
Spaniards say, five words of bad Castilian, 
proceeded to correct my good Portuguese. 
Nor can I agree with Major Ellis (p. 140), 
‘* Strip a Spaniard of all his good qualities, 
and you have a Portuguese.” I should say, 
‘“‘Strip a Portuguese of his thrift and in- 
dustry, supply him well with bigotry and a 
pride which has nothing to be proud of, and 
you have a Spaniard.” 

The break-neck ride over the mule-paths 
of Sant’ Ant&o is good, and so is the execu- 
tion of ‘‘ Citizen Louis Bonaparte” at Goree 
(p. 180); but we must simply decline ac- 
companymg Major Ellis to Grand Canary, 
Tenerife, and Madeira. All he tells us about 
them is as well known as the mysterious 
regions of Belgrave Square and Waterloo 
Place. As regards Madeira, I am glad to 





hear that the excellent ‘‘ Handbook,’’ first 
printed in 1851, is being re-issued by the 
surviving collaborateur, the venerable Mr. 
J. Y. Johnson. 

Major Ellis has been extraordinarily in- 
curious about his ‘ proper names,”’ and similar 
minor details. We have, for instance, Fernas 
do Poo (p. 53) instead of Fernam de Péo; 
Mongo-ma-Libah (p. 80) for Lobah; “the 
Alimani or king” (p. 184) for the “‘ Alimamy ” 
(Al Imam = antistes or fugleman in public 
prayer); Anagra (for Anaga) Point (p. 234); 
and ‘‘Bangor’s Pillar” for Banger’s Folly 
(p- 313). One is curious to know when 
‘“‘kous-kous” (kuskusu) became a damper 
(p. 192), what language no compran belongs 
to (p. 161), and who may be ‘‘ His Eminence 
the Pope” (p. 194). 

In taking leave of Major Ellis, I allow 
myself the liberty of suggesting that a man 
who can write so well upon the lighter scenes 
of travel, should find some subject better 
adapted to his specialty than these most un- 
interesting West African Islands ; and I think 
that every reader of this volume will agree 
with me in wishing that the writer would try 
his hand on a work of fiction pure and un- 
adulterated. Ricwarp F. Burton. 
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Prolegomena of the History of Religions. By 
Albert Réville. Translated by A. S. 
Squire. With an Introduction by F. Max 
Miller. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Pror. Max Mitxer’s Introduction is, of course, 
charmingly written, and with many readers 
will serve as the best of. testimonials. But 
the subject of the work is so new, and there 
are so many who look upon it with an evil 
eye, that the mediation of a friendly reviewer 
may not be inopportune. It is worth while, 
then, to remark that if religion is the ‘‘ soul 
of history,” it must be a meritorious work to 
show that the non-Christian religions are not 
an ‘inextricable jungle of falsehoods and 
absurdities.” What Carlyle desired the 
Hibbert Lectures are beginning to accom- 
plish for the increasing public of unprofes- 
sional students. The Prolegomena of the 
History of Religions worthily follow the 
Hibbert Lectures of last year, in which the 
same author describes the spirit in which he 
writes in the following terms: 


“Tt is as a historian that I am here, and asa 
historian I shall speak. Only let me say at 
once that, while retaining my own very marked 
preferences, I place religion itself, as a faculty, 
an attribute, a tendency natural to the human 
mind, above all the forms, even the most 
exalted, which it has assumed in time and 
space” (pp. 5, 6). 

This should be carefully remembered, as there 
is a very common prejudice against the his- 
torical study of religions, arising out of the 
assumption that the would-be historians have 
no religion or no theistic religion of their 
own. M. Réville is clearly not one of those 
referred to by Prof. Wordsworth in his learned 
and profoundly Christian Bampton Lectures 
on the same subject in the sentence, ‘‘ Their 
mouths are full of the various ways in which 
other men have thought of God, but He Him- 
self is far from their own thoughts” (Zhe One 
Religion, p. 73). It is true that M. Réviile 
gives us in neither book a confession of 
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faith; but we may assume that, like Prof. 
Max Miiller (H. L., 1878, pp. 377-8) and Prof. 
Rhys-Davids (H. L., 1881, pp. 6, 7), he is 
opposed to the plausible theory that the per- 
fect religion would combine that which is 
common to the various higher religions, and 
that like the former, he admits that in the 
future each “‘ crypt-worshipper ” will retain 
‘‘his own pearl of great price.” It is also 
true that he regards religion as a natural de- 
velopment, and Prof. Wordsworth’s widely- 
read book may lead some to suppose that this 
implies on M. Réville’s part the exclusion of 
‘* the action of God.” But it should be re- 
membered again that the needs of the historian 
are different from those of the worshipper. 
We are bound to investigate as if man 
made his own religion, even though we be- 
lieve in our heart of hearts that unaided man 
could not do this great thing. M. Réville, in 
fact, expressly says that ‘‘the love of religion 
within oneself is indispensable to the his- 
torian of religions” (Preface, p. vi.), and 
tells us that he ‘could accept the idea of a 
primitive revelation,” in a sense which leaves 
perfect freedom to history, 7.¢., if it is under- 
stood to mean that “‘man was so constituted 
that, arrived at a certain stage in his psychic 
development, he must become sensible of the 
reality of the Divine influence ” (Prolegomena, 
p. 36). These few lines may strike some as 
slightly unsympathetic; but M. Reville is 
writing in France, where an external con- 
ception of revelation may be still more pre- 
valent than in England. Coleridge’s words, 
“There is no religion except that which is 
revealed,” would not to an English Hibbert 
Lecturer appear intrinsically hostile to criti- 
cism. It may be added that our author 
preserves the same attitude of complete neu- 
trality towards both theology and philosophy. 
See the interesting chapters headed respect- 
tively ‘“‘ Theology”? and ‘‘ Philosophy.” 
Although M. Réville speaks with sub- 
dued irony of the Protestantism which 
‘made the Bible a miraculous writing,” 
he compensates these hard words by very 
suggestive remarks on the happy consequences 
of ‘this ardent study of the Bible” (p. 178), 
just as he makes up for his moral censure 
upon the intolerance of the Church by a 
thoughtful suggestion on the new regard for 
truth which was the legacy from this in- 
tolerance (pp. 168, 226). Altogether the 
work is very French; in saying which no 
disparagement is intended. It is the repro- 
duction in a condensed form of lectures 
delivered by the author at the Collége de 
France in the year 1880. The subject was 
new, and the professor was starting full of 
energy on a new career. His audience was 
not composed, as might have been the case in 
England, of students bent on diving into the 
depths of knowledge, but partly of specialists 
and partly of the seekers of ‘“‘some new 
thing.” The book consists of two parts of 
unequal extent—the first in which religion 
is defined, the hypotheses of a primitive 
revelation, a primitive tradition, and other 
a priori theories of religious history dis- 
cussed, the principle of development set 
forth as the key to religious history and a 
classification of historic religions attempted. 
M. Réville does not confine himself to the 
higher religions. He would probably agree 
with Mr. Tylor that ‘the divisions that have 





separated the great religions of the world into 
intolerant and hostile sects are, for the most 
part, superficial, in comparison with the 
deepest of all religious schisms—that which 
divides animism from materialism” (Primi. 
tive Culture, i. 453). He remarks, however, 
that even animism implies too much reflection 
for it to be considered as the most primitive 
religion. ‘‘There must have been first,” he 
says, ‘‘a worship of nature or of natural 
objects personified; thence came animism, 
which among certain races, and especially 
among negroes, was condensed into fetish- 
ism” (pp. 92-3). He notices the extreme 
difficulty of classifying religions, the highest 
polytheisms and monotheisms presenting 
evident traces of animism and fetish- 
ism. (It is noteworthy that M. Réville 
does not ascribe to Christianity the retention 
of polytheistic elements.) It may be 
questioned, however, whether the somewhat 
mechanical division into monotheistic and 
polytheistic religions will be acquiesced in by 
the historian as final. Indeed, M. Réville 
only accepts it for convenience sake, and 
proposes another classification of the higher 
religions as religions of law (six in number, 
viz., Confucianism and the religion of 
Lao-tse, Mazdeism and the religion of the 
Avesta, Judaism, and Islamism), and religions 
of redemption or deliverance (Buddhism and 
Christianity). 

The second part is longer than the first, 
but enters less profoundly into the questions 
raised. There seems to me to be a dis- 
proportionate amount of Biblical criticism and 
ecclesiastical history, and, on the whole, M. 
Réville rather discourses on his subjects than 
discusses them. He is, however, honest in 
confining himself to what he knows—om- 
niscience would be the ruin of a book like 
this—and his subjects are well chosen, 
especially those which open the list—the 
myth, the symbol and the rite, the sacrifice, 
the priesthood, prophetism. On one point M. 
Réville seems hardly satisfactory. Symbols are 
certainly very often merely weakened forms 
of myths; it is too much to say that they are 
merely produced by “ analogical intuition.” 
Sacrifice is well explained as the almost 
universal means of realising the union of man 
with the Divinity. Priesthood is, perhaps, 
more adequately treated than prophetism. 
What is gained from a historical point of 
view by telling us that ‘ prophetism is not 
dead; it expands and is perpetuated under 
other names”? But our author retains the 
habits of the preacher, and we can but con- 
gratulate his audience. After Prophetism 
comes Religious Authority ; M. Réville speaks 
of the irresistible tendency to centralise, 
issuing in the Roman Church in Papal 
Infallibility ; he does not, as an English 
writer in 1885 would, refer to the same 
tendency in Islam. The concluding sections 
on Theology, Philosophy, Morality, Art, 
Civilisation, and Science, are admirable 
discourses, penetrated by the breath of bound- 
less hope and courage. The translation is 
fairly executed, though such slips as ‘‘the 
majestic Somme of Thomas Aquinas” some- 
times annoy the reader. TT. K. Cerne. 
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Algernon Sidney: a Review. By Gertrude 
M. Ireland Blackburne. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 


In the preface to this book Miss Blackburne 
expresses herself with so much modesty and 
diffidence that we are encouraged to hope 
that she will take in good part the criticisms 
which we feel it our duty to make. Every 
page of her writing bears evidence of enthu- 
siasm and labour; and we, in our turn, do 
not desire to call attention too forcibly to 
the defects with which, from a literary point of 
view, her work is disfigured. We will only 
say that we consider that she has a just ground 
of grievance against her friends and her pub- 
lisher, for permitting a work which on the 
face of it ought to be important and instruc- 
tive to come into the world so marred by 
slipshod and ungrammatical writing, moral 
platitudes, irrelevant parentheses, and inac- 
curate quotations, that the reader is unable 
to fix his attention upon the information 
which it is sought to convey. Probably the 
conscientious study of some suitable English 
grammar, and a good many half-hours with 
the best authors, would secure the avoidance 
of these defects in the future. As it is, how- 
ever, we claim our share in the grievance ; 
for so distracted were we by the constant 
necessity of noticing these vagaries, that, in 
justice to Miss Blackburne, we were compelled 
to read through her book a second time before 
feeling ourselves in a condition to form a judg- 
ment upon the matter which it contains. The 
result of our studies has been to confirm our 
view that Miss Blackburne had determined, 
at whatever cost to herself and her reviewers, 
to write a book. We could wish that she had 
seen her way to choose another subject; for 
in spite of industry and earnestness of purpose, 
it is only in a certain sense that she can be 
said to have acquired any adequate knowledge 
of the complexities of what is, perhaps, the 
most difficult period of English history—com- 
plexities without a due understanding of 
which the aims and the actions of many of its 
prominent figures, and especially of Algernon 
Sidney, remain dubious and obscure. When we 
find her asserting that Charles ‘‘ was the clever- 
est king that ever sat on the throne of England, 
and that the proof of this lies in the deepest 
disgraces of his reign—his intrigues with 
Louis, and his victory, single-handed, over his 
own people’; when we are told that Danby 
‘‘gave the crown a mortal hurt which it 
never recovered from’’; that ‘‘ the Exclusion 
Bill was pressed forward by men of all parties, 
though none supported Shaftesbury”; when 
we suddenly, without a word of explanation, 
have the Irish question condensed into the 
following oracular phrase :—‘‘ Parliament did 
not trust Lord Inchiquin,”’ and when we hear 
that ‘‘the Orange (or Lowestein) party even- 
tually forced a war upon England (1652),” 
we are forced to the conviction that a scepti- 
cal, or indeed a suspicious, frame of mind best 
becomes one of Miss Blackburne’s readers. 

To the unfamiliarity which we have noticed 
with the intricacies of the English tongue, 
and to an imperfect grasp of historical facts, 
Miss Blackburne adds a warmth of heart and 
a capacity for hero-worship which help to 
place obstacles in her path. ‘‘ Did Algernon 
Sidney take money from Barillon ?” she asks; 
and straightway proceeds to demolish the 
direct evidence which exists to show that he 
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did, by an appeal to our feelings, or, as she | the recollections of retired officers and their| Ruttun Poia, then, was sullen, while his 
would perhaps say, to our sense of probability. | wives; while the later chapters, treating of | friendship was deemed deserving of unusual 
A reference to his portrait would be as con- | the almost unknown hill-tribes who hold the | effort. The colonel accordingly repaired to 
elusive. In the same way, deciding it to be | forest countries between Eastern Bengal and | his hill fastness and insisted on an interview. 
impossible that Sidney could err, she passes| the Chinese empire is a new and valuable | This was granted, but proved unsatisfactory. 
lightly and without a word of adverse com- | feature. The chief remained obdurate, and all was 
ment over the fact, which she does not dis- The writer is evidently a man of no ordi- | going as ill as possible. The Colonel now 
pute, that but a short while previously he had | nary character, uniting a genuine and enthu- | resolved to risk his last trump. Calling for 
engaged to Louis to bring upon his country all | siastic love of daring adventure to an eye for | a musket, he asked if they had ever seen a 
the horrors of civil war if that monarch would | natural beauty and a mind of considerable | sahib who could be shot; adding that all | 
furnish him with 100,000 crowns. Miss| gifts and acquirements. The drawings, with- | deputy commissioners were clothed by the 
Blackburne in fact here, as in many other | out any artistic pretension, are spirited and | Government with invulnerability before being 
passages, shows a tendency not unusual in | useful; the descriptions of scenery are original | despatched to take charge of districts like 
hero-worshippers to make her facts square | and observant; and the author is, further, a| theirs. He then produced a marked bullet, 
with her wishes. lover of music and an accomplished linguist. | which, after showing it to all, he affected to 
Putting details aside, however, there is a| For eight or ten years he saw almost con-| put down the barrel, having first charged it | 
good deal in Miss Blackburne’s work that is | tinuous service in Chittagong and the hilly | with powder. He really substituted a bullet 
of interest. The sketch of Sidney’s position | tracts tothe eastward. Beginning asa police- | of blackened wax which he had provided for 
with regard to the other members of the | officer, he rose to the charge of a district, | the purpose, concealing the leaden missile in 
family is vivid and sympathetic; while the | and, in 1871-72, accompanied the column | the palm of his hand, after the manner of 
following passage, describing Sidney in 1676, | under Sir Charles Brownlow which took part | conjurors. He then returned the musket to 
is one of the best in the book : in the Lushai campaign. To a colloquial | its owner, and, taking his stand ten paces 
“But wh think of Al Sidney | KnoWledge of the Hindustani and Bengali | off, covered his face with his hand, and called 
= oe oo © oF Jy gernon Sidney | tongues he added an acquaintance with several | on the Lushai to fire. As the flash appeared 
returned from his ‘half burial,’ his temper a dialects of B H th bled | h, ty ome 
little spoiled by his misfortunes, his sensitive- ects of Burmese. He was thus enabled | he removed his hand, when the ball was seen 
ness increased by ill-success, but withal his to move among the people, adopting their | between the colonel’s front teeth. From that 
patriotism as pure as ever, his only hope that | costume, eating their food, and living in their | moment the chief and his men were his in- 
‘the cause should prosper, though not by him,’ | houses. The culinary répertoire seems more | alienable admirers and friends ; and, when the 
we say that here was one who deserved pitying | novel than appetising, includiug shoots and | expedition took place, helped him to recover 
respect. The men who were to make the cause | roots of wild plants, frogs, gekko-lizards,| Mary Winchester, the English child whom 
prosper, the means they were to use, and the young dogs, and a sort of grub extracted| the Lushais had stolen, and to bring the 
phn Reg Bre —- a an from decaying vegetation, which is considered | war to an early and most satisfactory con- 
toctad on the last great pF tees of the most | 2 delicacy of exceptional merit. The method | clusion. 
purely political movement of the age with | f fattening dogs for the table deserves a} The name Lushai is derived from two 
respect } to his age and temper, but not in | passing record. You take a young puppy | words, Lu, “the head,” and sha, “to cut” ; 
the least comprehending his aims. His thoughts | and feed him for a couple of months on rice | these interesting savages having a special 
seemed to move in a wider circle than theirs. | and curds. On the day when he is to appear | knack of decapitating enemies with one blow 
He was to them, though they knew it not, the | at dinner you give him his last feed; as soon | of their inseparable dao, a weapon somewhat 
man of understanding, who will only interfere | as it is eaten, you knock him on the head, | resembling the Nepaulese kukri. They are 
fi rouge ome Ae a. ee a 1 do and, when you cook him, the rice he has just | to a certain extent cannibals, as their braves 
ce teen @ te te ined pr od on | 8Wallowed forms his stuffing. _ are in the habit of eating morsels of their 
earth.’ ” ‘“ To appreciate the extraordinary labours | enemies’ hearts and livers to promote courage. 
P that a civilised and cultured English gentle-|It does not, however, appear that these 
Throughout her book Miss Blackburne, a8/man can go through it is necessary to read | delicacies form part of the native diet of 
might be expected, does full justice to the| the book. Walks barefoot through jungle | which Col. Lewin was called upon to partake. 
fearlessness and independence of Sidney under | in which the underwood has to be cut at Enough has been said to justify the open- 
the harassments of straitened means and every step, voyages in hill-streams where the | ing sentences of this notice. Col. Lewin’s 
political suspension. She realises fully that | boat has to be steered over rapids where one | life has been one of exceptional hazard and 
at a time of which Marvel declares, “‘ We wrong stroke of the paddle at the stern will novelty even among the records of our ad- 
are all of us venal cowards except some few,” | send all to perdition, serpents falling on your | venturous race; and the manner in which it 
Sidney was one of the few, and that through | shoulders, tigers crossing your path, treachery | is narrated is as free from banality and con- 
a sky heavy with private and public dishonour | from subordinates, and ambuscades of bold | yentionalism as are the incidents of which it 
his star shone on the whole with a pure and| mountaineers provided with fire-arms: these | is made up. It is unpleasant to have to add 
steady light. Oswunp Arry. | were among our author’s experiences. When | that, after all his various and useful services 
he got back to his office, he was still not free | and sacrifices, he has received no honours, , 
from perils, for the chiefs whose irregularities | and his only reward is a “pension of £190 } 
A Fly on the Wheel. By Col. T. H. Lewin. | be sought to correct consulted astute Bengali |a year.” Yet he is not embittered ; writes in 
(W. H. Allen.) scriveners, by whose advice and assistance | a spirit of manly cheerfulness ; and concludes 
Z ; ’ they kept up a fire of petitions to the authori- | with a high eulogium on the Government 
) Unper this modest title Col. Lewin has pro- | ties at Calcutta, which often brought trouble | whom he has so long served with so little 
| duced a book very superior to the ordinary | of a most serious kind, in which position, | profit to himself. Modestly calling himself 
. Anglo-Indian ‘“‘ Reminiscences,” &c., of which, | credit, and honour were involved. One of| ‘an unprofitable servant,” he admits that 








to say truth, the reading public has had| the official inquisitions to which Col. Lewin | “the Indian Government is perhaps wise in I 
| somewhat too much of late. Not that the| was subjected led to a tragedy of the saddest | not encouraging individual effort.” It does 
material is altogether different from that of| kind, which—the parties being now dead—| not, he says (quoting high authority), require l 
which these books usually consist: the | is told with some detail in chap. x. ‘‘personal influence. What it wants is men i" 
Mutiny, tiger-shooting, snakes, and native} Oneof the most amusing stories in the book | who will obey orders.” But with his last 
servants, enter freely into the gallant Colonel’s | relates the circumstances in which the author | words he extols that ‘impartial justice, per- 
Farrago libelli. _ But these subjects are treated | first made the acquaintance of the formidable | fect tolerance, and respect for personal 
with a vivacity which goes far towards | hill-potentate Ruttun Poia, who became such | freedom which characterise it . . . making it, 
redeeming them from the disrepute into which | an active ally in the expedition of the right | in spite of many blunders, misunderstandings, 
gratuitous repetition has naturally brought | column in the Lushai campaign. It is so | and mistakes, the strongest and wisest Govern- 
them. Moreover, there is in his book a| good a specimen of the Colonel’s mingled | ment... that the world has known.” Such 
commendable absence of ascendancy airs, and | audacity and resource that a short abstract | a sentence does honour not only to the Govern- 
the still more unpleasant patronising of| may be here given without unduly discount- ment, but to the spirit of its soldier-civilians. 
Asiatics which one is accustomed to find in | ing the value of the complete narrative. H. G. Keene. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


In and Out of Fashion. By Richard Davis 
Perry. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Once for All. By Max Hillary. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


A Man of his Word, and other Stories. By 
W. E. Norris. In 3 yols. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) 


Kate Valliant. 
Pender Cudlip). 
& Co.) 

Boulderstone. By William Sime. (Maxwell.) 


Ups and Downs in Bumpkin’s Mayoralty of 
Boroughtown. By David Sinclair. (Man- 
chester: J. Heywood & A. Heywood & 
Sons.) 

Tue first part of Zn and Out of Fashion details 

the struggles of the Church, as represented by 

the Rev. Arthur Pitman, and the Army, as 
represented by Colonel Wemmiss, to secure the 
affections of the heroine, Maggie Delamere. 

In the outset it seems as though the Church 

militant would become the Church triumphant, 

but it is only for a time. Fate plays it rather 
low upon poor Pitman, who is beaten in the 
struggle, and finds that he has only been 
making the running for the Army. The 
parson is really a fine fellow, and behaves 
most magnanimously, championing the cause 
of his cousin Maggie when the clouds gather 
thickly round her head, and actually paving 
the way for the ultimate triumph of the 

Colonel. The second and third volumes are 

occupied with the machinations of two con- 

temptible adventurers, who endeavour to ruin 
the character of Miss Delamere and to secure 
the Colonel for the female plotter. There is 

a pretty warm time all round for every one 

of the characters, and it seems at a given 

point as though villainy must succeed; but 
righteousness intervenes through its chief 
apostle, Mr. Pitman, and some others, and 
there is a general bouleversement of devilish 
tactics. Maggie, who is the best character in 
the piece, gets her Colonel at the last, and 
is correspondingly happy for the time of 
severe trial she has passed through. Political 
questions form the staple of a consider- 
able portion of the novel. Sir George 

Wemmiss is a pronounced Tory, with a rol- 

licking imconsequence in his speeches, and 

a mixture of metaphor that is appalling. 

In these days of democracy, it is his one 

great wish to have ramparts raised against 

the intrusion of the lower ranks into the 
upper. His life’s 1 pe “is to throw down 
this feeble erection of anarchy, to turn aside 
this unblushing stream of Radicalism, and to 
build up again, in still more magnificent pro- 
portions, the wall of constitutionalism, to set 
flowing again, in still more overwhelming 
floods, the grand river of Conservatism.” Sir 

George is rather bewildered in his rhetoric, 

what between his efforts as a State builder 

on the one hand and a State turncock on the 
other. He is terribly exercised over the 
deeds of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and 

Sir Charles Dilke. There is a considerable 

amount of fun in these volumes, some of it 

very passable satire, and some of it only 
farce. But Mr. Perry has a quick eye 
for the bearings of current events. His 
name is new to us; and although we cannot 
say that this is altogether a good novel, there 


By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
In 8 vols. (F. V. White 





is evidence enough that the author could 
produce one with care. We have certainly 
come across many worse novels than the 
present, in which readers will find not a 
little entertainment. 


If the second and third volumes of Once 
for All had been equal to the first it would 
have been a work to do credit to most of our 
living writers of fiction. The author’s talent 
does not consist in weaving a deep plot, but 
in dealing with character, and also with 
certain phases of nature. In the earlier part 
of the story there are things which are 
distinctly good and suggestive, and also 
many happy individualising touches in con- 
nexion with the leading persons in the 
narrative ; but afterwards there is a consider- 
able falling off. It is as though the author 
had made an effort, and had not been able to 
keep up to his best. The story fails in con- 
struction too, for in the opening we have a 
vigorous description of several Scotch charac- 
ters, and from the prominence given to them, 
we expect to hear a good deal more of 
them, but subsequently they fall almost 
entirely out of the story. Yet the author is 
never dull, and his average writing is better 
than that of many novelists. His heroine, 
Yetta Graham, evokes a deep sympathy, both 
on account of her love troubles, and also on 
the ground that she is struck blind during a 
thunderstorm. We feel somehow that her 
sight will be restored, but it is not until 
quite at the end of the novel, when she is 
made happy with Robert Ardwell, who is 
also a striking and sterling character. One 
or two morsels we must quote. An old 
Scotchman, describing a compatriot, dis- 
counts his chances of Heaven very severely. 
‘““T hae mair opinion o’ the Almighty’s 
discreemination, nor to think that siccan 
a ane could sit in the company o’ decent 
saints.” James Milligan, an old coach- 
man, is quite an original. He has ‘‘nae 
kythin’ to them strolling players and 
musicians. They are a’ in league with Satan 
more or less.” Of a certain youth he says: 
‘‘ Tt’s a fair disgrace to hear a man take God’s 
name in vain, as if he were as intimate wi’ 
Him as he is wi’ His enemy the deevil.” 
Mrs. Flint, alluding to Ardwell’s musical 
talent, remarks that ‘‘ he plays most beautiful, 
and he can make tears come into your eyes, 
just as a thaw can make a’ Natur’ weep.” 
Ardwell’s description of Yetta is very beau- 
tiful; but we have only room for a brief 
extract: ‘‘ Every motion seemed to him more 
exquisite than music. Her grace was a kind 
of music to the eye. He began to think the 
ear an inferior organ since he had seen her.” 
A canny old Scot says to his wife: ‘‘I never 
kent a woman that could reason, and that 
was why they were tauld to haud their 
tongues in the congregation, Betsy. Ye ken 
nae mair about politics than I do aboot 
navigation, and I wouldna’ care to be on 
board the ship I had to steer, that’s a’.” 
We had marked a vivid description of a 
thunderstorm for quotation, but must forbear. 
In his present story, the author labours, as 
already intimated, under faults of construc- 
tion ; but the work as a whole affords evidence 
of unusual promise. 


There is a good deal of vivacity in the 
sketches which go to make up Mr. Norris’s 








three volumes. The title-story, 4 Man of 
his Word, is the most humorous. We will 
hope that the vulgarity of Mr. Hobday, the 
rich tradesman who aspires to represent his 
native town in Parliament, is a little ex- 
aggerated. Of course, like all such upstarts, 
he is represented as a Radical. But, empty 
as he is as regards intellect, he is not alto- 
gether a sham in the matter of feeling. He 
is extremely impudent to Lord Rye, and also 
to his son the Hon. Egbert Denne, who is 
a suitor for the hand of the parvenu’s charm- 
ing daughter, Josephine. ‘Call you the 
Honourable Denne, don’t they? If they 
called you the Ornamental Denne, now, or 
the Unnecessary Denne, there’d be something 
in it; but why Honourable? that’s what beats 
me.” Hobday eventually gets some rough 
knocks, and an accession of wisdom thereby. 
But the mistake must not be made of sup- 
posing this man typical of aclass. He simply 
belongs to the inferior order of self-made men, 
and these are in England decidedly in the 
minority. Much the best story of the whole 
series is a Norwegian one, “‘ Nils Jensen.” 
There is a touch of real pathos in the way in 
which this noble Norwegian sacrifices himself 
when he finds that the woman of his heart is 
in love with a German painter. The descrip- 
tions of scenery also in this sketch are ex- 
ceedingly good, and far removed from medio- 
crity. There is a good deal of amusement 
to be got out of “The Old Woman of the 
Sea” and ‘‘ Mrs. Van Steen”’; and, indeed, 
all these short tales are very readable. 


Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s story, as a story, is 
interesting, and it reads smoothly ; but how 
is it, when we want to find particularly selfish 
and soulless women, we have to go to members 
of their own: sex for them? In this novel 
Blanche Carroll, who is almost as prominent 
as the heroine herself, is about the meanest 
and most contemptible schemer we ever met 
with. She could give long odds to Becky 
Sharp. She says to her old lover, just before 
her marriage with the new, “If it’s any 
satisfaction to you that I should humble 
myself by confessing that I’m going to marry 
for money and place, that I don’t care for the 
man I’m going to marry, and that I do love 
you whom I’m leaving, you shall have that 
satisfaction, for I confess it all.”” When her 
intended husband is brought home after an 
accident and dies, her exclamation is, ‘‘ Why 
didn’t he take care of himself till after we 
were married, and I was sure of all that 
wasn’t entailed.” She is a miserable creature 
to the last, and so are many of the other 
characters in these volumes. It is really 
surprising how an author can devote so much 
time to describing worthless people, with not 
an elevating thought among them. There is 
nothing helpful or suggestive in such books, 
and there is too much rubbish in the world 
already to incur the responsibility of adding 
to it. No candid reader could possibly say 
that he had got the least good od of the story 
before us, for example. We regret to have 
to say it, because Mrs. Pender Cudlip is cer- 
tainly clever, and has no mean powers as 4 
novelist; but do let her get hold of some 
real men and women, as Carlyle would say. 
Life would appear to be earnest and real to 
everybody but the novel-writers. By the 
way, our author should be a little stronger in 
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her history. She speaks of an Irish earl 
whose earldom dated from 1641. He had 
‘« got ‘title and lands’ from King James, and 
afterwards ratted and fought for the Common- 
wealth for money.” He would be puzzled 
to get title and lands from King James in 
1641, seeing that that worthy monarch died 
in 1625. 


Mr. Sime is already favourably known for 
his King Capital, and his present story will 
also please for its vigorous and unconventional 
way of looking at things. The author is a 
man who can think for himself. He deals 
here in a trenchant way with ideas already in 
the air; and, whether readers agree or dis- 
agree with him, he is always worth attending 
to. This is worth something in a cheap and 
flaccid age. 

There is a kind of rattling fun now and 
then in Mr. Sinclair’s sketch of Boroughtown 
which-many persons will no doubt find enter- 
taining enough. The intrigues of provincial 
magnates, and their desire for notoriety, is 
not quite a new subject, having been handled 
by Dickens and other novelists; and, there- 
fore, per se, there may not be much to be 
said for a new writer in the same field. But 
Mr. Sinclair will doubtless have his reading 
clients, who will discover renewed interest, 
under his guidance, in an old theme. What 
pathos there is in this book is unfortunately 
laid on with a trowel. The author is not a 
literary artist. G. Barnett Swe. 








BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Lives of Greek Statesmen. By the Rev. Sir 
ae Cox. (Longmans.) It is with some 
regret that we find Sir George Cox leaving un- 
finished his large and valuable History of Greece 
to write small school books. While, too, some- 
thing may be said for teaching the essence of 
ancient history in a biographical form, there 
must be more life and interest infused into the 
biographies than this volume contains. We 
must gossip like Plutarch, if we can: there is no 
help for it. Itis not with impunity that one 
tries to improve on Plutarch’s literary methods. 
The late Mr. George Long, in a somewhat 
similar enterprise, trying to set forth the Civil 
Wars of Rome, was content to translate in 
sequence the proper Lives of Plutarch, with 
notes. In the present volume, which does not 
go below the Persian Wars, we have the points 
with which Sir George Cox has already made 
us familiar rearranged, but, unless we are mis- 
taken, little that is new. Peisistratos is men- 
tioned as having appeared before the archons 
(p. 62), and before the Areopagos (p. 44); of 
course, the latter is the right version. There 
seems to be some misprint in the following 
sentence (where the italics are ours): ‘‘ The 
time had not yet come when only the Asiatic 
Ionians cared to bear the name, if indeed, they 
did more than answer toit themselves when so 
styled by their Jonian lords.” On p. 210, 
“Chalkioichos”’ must be an error for Chalkioicos 
or Chalkioikos. The story of Peisistrato’s re- 
storation by help of the woman Phya, on which 
some doubt is cast at p. 42, seems to us more 
probable, or at least more plausible, from the 
somewhat similar story about the daughter of 
Epigethes told in Plutarch’s “‘ Aratos,” c. 32. 


The Agricola of Tacitus : a Translation. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) We have great pleasure in 
welcoming a translation of no ordinary merit. 
It does not aim at exactitude: it gives a very 
free rendering. It is not altogether free from 
small oversights, as in naming Otho’s brother 





Salvius Titius instead of Titianus. But it is 
readable and spirited; and, which is more, it 
has a distinct character. It has neither the 
tameness nor the ‘‘ hideous fidelity” of some 
versions of classical writings. Literalness being 
thrown overboard, the translator has been at 
liberty to recast and rearrange his sentences, 
and the result is a happy one. It reads like an 
original composition in English, and has at the 
same time a strong flavour of Tacitus. The 
phrases from c. 30, ‘‘ The last stronghold of 
liberty in the last of lands,” and ‘‘ Rich nations 
fall before their greed, and poor before their love 
of power,” illustrate the neatness of the ren- 
dering as well as it can be illustrated without 
quoting such longer passeges as the end ofc. 41. 

he text followed is in the main Mr. George 
Andresen’s edition of Orelli. 


A History of the Romans. By R. F. Horton. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Horton’s History of the 
Romans down to B.C. 31, as it ought to be 
called, contains five neat little maps and some 
judiciously timed references to them ; but be- 
yond this it is difficult to praise the book. It con- 
tains (pp. 328) too short and sketchy an account 
for even school use. The myths, to which 
schoolboys have an indefeasible right, are 
passed over. The course of events is for the 
most part traced, or rather told, too summarily. 
The attempt to make the outline clear and firm, 
leads to the taking too many things for granted. 
It is not right to tell people as if it was a 
known fact that “the pontifical college in- 
vented the names of magistrates,” or to put 
down as known that the plebeians shared the 
assembly of the curiae, or to adopt without a 
word cf caution Mommsen’s theory of a two- 
fold assembly of the tribes. Nor can we accept 
without protest Mr. Horton’s rhetorical style. 
It is fatiguing to read, and will be a very bad 
model for the young. His phrases, happy here 
and there, as when he says of reading Roman 
History, that ‘‘ we are in a picture gallery of 
the dead, itis true, but it is in many respects 
our ancestral picture-gallery’’—are much too 
fine. ‘‘The iron arms locked round their 
country’ on one page, ‘‘ the iron feet planted 
in Campania ” on the next page, ‘‘ the deep- 
bayed battle-cry born of the trackless forest of 
the Elbe”—are bad enough. It is irritating to 
find three metaphors for one thing on one page 
C. floods of fond. fictions,” ‘‘a mist of imaginary 

etails,” ‘‘ false tinsel ’’—what, by the way, is 
false tinsel ?) when the same thing has been 
already decorated with four metaphors before- 
hand; but it is more irritating when we come 
to confusion of metaphors, as ‘‘an overflowing 
scourge,” or a metaphor which is misleading, 
as ‘‘the Aventine sacred to the genius of the 
poor.” There was no need to put details into 
the account of the death of Cato of Utica, but 
if it must be done they should be correct. He 
did not, as any reader of Plutarch may see, 
‘quietly remove the bandage and bleed to 
death.” But indeed Mr. Horton’s book is 
literally full of small inaccuracies. The comitia 
tributa did not assemble to vote on the Capitol. 
The real name of “‘ Vitruvius Vacca, the Priver- 
nate,” was Vitruvius Vaccus, and he was a 
native of Fundi. Kineas said the senate was 
like an assembly of kings, not of gods. Septi- 
muleius, not Satuleius, mutilated the body of 
the younger Gracchus. 


Sénéque et la Mort dAgrippine. Par H. 
Dagbert. (Paris: Lechevalier.) M. Dagbert 
is not anxious to whitewash the character of 
Nero, whom he regards as quite capable of 
murdering his mother, but to prove that asa 
matter of fact he did not murder his mother. 
She killed herself after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to kill her son; so that Nero’s message 
to the Senate told the truth, though the 
suggestion of its purport to be found in 
Quintilian, viii. 5, is preferable to the fuller 








version of it given by Tacitus. The rehabilita- 
tion of Seneca is the point to be secured by 
this correction of history. He was not the 
lover of Julia or Agrippina, and he never tok 
any mean or undignified steps to procure his 
recall from exile; for in either case he would 
have lost, not perhaps the favour of the mul- 
titude, but certainly the approval of his own 
sect; and this approval he enjoyed to the 
end. The servile letter to Polybius is a 
forgery. He neither connived at the murder 
of Agrippina nor tried afterwards to cover the 
deed, since there was no murder perpetrated. 
In his line of argument upon this last point 
M. Dagbert follows Voltaire, many of whose, 
sceptical suggestions he adopts. His position 
must be divided for examination into its two 
sides: (a) i killed herself; (b) her 
son did not kill her, or at least all the cir- 
cumstances recorded are for one reason or 
another incredible. For (a) he gives no evidence 
whatever ; in support of (b) he makes some 

od points against the version or rather the 

iscrepant versions of Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Dion. These three authors give incon- 
sistent accounts of how Agrippina came to be 
at Baiae; and they by no means agree on 
other details. Tacitus says Agrippina’s own 
trireme was wilfully wrecked at Baiae to pre- 
vent her returning in it. Suetonius does not 
bear this out. Why too should she either go 
or return by sea for so short a trip, giving 
herself the trouble of embarking oa om 
barking, when a twenty-minutes’ ride in a 
litter would suffice and be far more comfort- 
able? Anicetus, though he was a sailor, went 
from Baiae to Bauli by road. Moreover, the 
trireme constructed on purpose to fall to 
pieces is incomprehensible; and of what use 
was it, if the cabin roof, loaded with lead, 
was also arranged to fall in and crush the 
passengers? Why did the ship fail to come 
to pieces? What was to become of Anicetus 
and the crew if it had come to pieces? Why 
did the crew obey an order to drown them- 
selves by throwing their weight on one side 
and upsetting the ship? How- could their 
weight suffice to do this at any time? How 
could any weight suffice to do it when the 
oars were out and would stay the ship up? How 
could any secrecy be observed if Anicetus was 
sent with a large body of men to finish his 
crime on shore? Tacitus says the act raised 
general indignation against Nero and Seneca. 
Where is the proof of it? His own facts yield 
nothing but congratulatory addresses; and, 
which is stronger evidence against it, Thrasea 
Paetus spoke not very long after in the Senate 
multo cum honore Caesaris, and called lim 
egregius princeps. The epigrams on matricid+ 
which Suetonius gives must be put later, at 
a time when it suited the Flavian dynasty or 
earlier agitators that Nero should be incrimi- 
nated. The words of Seneca in Tac. A, xv. 72 
are only put into his mouth by Tacitus, and 
do not prove that he believes Nero to have 
killed his mother. But in this M. Dagbert is 
going too far. He is successful in showing 
that the circumstances of the death are very 
mysterious, and that the crime may not have 
been immediately known.. He raises some 
doubt in us whether Seneca really knew at 
first that there had been a murder. But that 
it was never committed; that Seneca did not 
say something equivalent to the phrase in 
A. xv. 72; that the general consensus on the 
subject of the murder is worthless: this we 
can hardly believe. M. Dagbert admits too 
much when he admits that Nero might have 
killed his mother. If he might have done it; 


if before long he was universally supposed to 
have done it; if there is no other account of 
her death, except the improbable and un- 
attested story about Agerinus: then we may 
accept the account, without committing our- 
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selves to its particulars, but without more 
suspicion than any remote story which gives 
circumstantial details and deals with unusual 
crimes must needs incur. 


Perikles als Feldherr. Von Dr. Julius von 
Pflugh-Harttung. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer.) 
Prof. Pflugh-Harttung’s preface dwells with 
some complacency on his having worked in other 
fields of history and on his having acquired 
— and theoretical knowledge of war by 

aving served against France and by having 
read military books. Less real experience of 
war proved useful to Gibbon, and Prof. Pflugh- 
Harttung writes in a practical and unpedantic 
way. Nevertheless we think him unfair to 
Perikles. Admitting somewhat grudgingly 
the greatness of Perikles in other matters (he 
says he was a great ‘‘ Biirgermeister,” p. 112), 
he sets himself to work to destroy Perikles’ 
military reputation. If Perikles was respon- 
sible for the battle of Tanagra, he is (the 
author says) to blame, since Athens had little 
to gain by a victory, and after a defeat might 
have been taken by a rapid march with the aid 
of the disaffected Oligarchs. That the Spartans 
did not thus follow up their success was 
fortunate for Athens, but does not justify her 
minister. But there is no proof that Perikles 
was responsible for a battle being fought. As 
to his campaign against Samos, it is said that 
he was wrong to divide his fleet and take part 
of it to meet the expected Phoenicians, since if 
the Phoenicians had slipped past him, they 
would, when united with the Samians, have 
destroyed the blockading fleet and then have 
come out again to destroy Perikles’ detachment, 
And after all the terms of surrender were favour- 
able to Samos. Not very favourable, we think ; 
and such as they are they have been looked 
on as proofs of Athenian moderation rather 
than of Athenian weakness; while we might 
fairly credit Perikles with having taken means 
to ensure that the enemy should not slip past 
him unobserved, The affair of Korkyra, again, 
was, he thinks, mismanaged; for by sendin 
so small a contingent Perikles really omnel 
the enormous loss which befell the Korkyreans 
in the battle of Sybota, whereas a slightly 
larger force would have prevented there being 
any battle at all. This must have alienated the 
Korkyreans. Yet somehow the Korkyrean 
demos was not alienated, and the aristocrats do 
not count. Again, when the Peloponnesian 
War drew on, Athens being ready first should 
have struck first. She should at least have 
occupied in self-defence the passes of the 
Megaris. But this would have been an act of 
war. It would have broken the Thirty Years’ 
Truce; and in the state of men’s: minds then 
prevailing it was well worth while to begin the 
struggle with clear consciences. The Spartans 
had to admit their offence in beginning, and, 
as they thought, to suffer for it. The same 
reason may have had something to do with the 
Korkyrean affair. There is more justice in Prof. 
Pflugh-Harttung’s contention that the Pelopon- 
nese ought to have been far more energetic- 
ally harried from the sea than was the case. 
But then Perikles did not live far into the war, 
and part of the time he was ill or out of office, 
The definite facts against him, therefore, seem 
to reduce themselves to two: that in command 
of a large fleet and forces he did on two occa- 
sions, 456 and 430, effect nothing to speak of 
against the Peloponnese. We should not, how- 
ever, think too meanly of the destruction of 
Prasiae. Probably, Drake was accused of 
effecting nothing when he singed the King of 
Spain’s beard; and Aristophanes shows that 
people thought something about Prasiae. The 
attempt on Epidaurus too, though it failed, 
cannot be called aimless, when we remember 
Thucydides’ account of the importance of the 
town to Athens. At all events, Perikles did 
well not to send the plague among the enemy, 





as our author seems to think he should have 
done. On the whole, we admit that if Perikles 
erred, it was on the side of caution, though it 
is an exaggeration to say that he was less 
anxious to win a battle than not to lose one. 
But considering that he did avoid defeat 
through a long military career, that Athens 
went from bad to worse when she passed out 
of his hands and ceased to follow his advice, 
and that his generalship was admired in his 
own time (Plut. Per. 18), we must decline to 
go with this new attack upon an established 
reputation. The helmet still remains no in- 
appropriate ornament for his bust. 


WE have received from Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. the third volume of the English 
translation of M. Duruy’s History of Rome 
(edited by Prof. Mahaffy), which is issued, like 
the previous volumes, in two separately bound 
parts. It covers the period from the rise of 
Julius Caesar to the organisation of the empire 
under Augustus, where the historian has ample 
opportunity for indulging his pulitical pa- 
thies. We would specially notice the digres- 
sion on the early condition of Gaul, which, as 
the editor remarks, must be scarcely less in- 
teresting to inhabitants of the British Isles 
than to Frenchmen. The illustrations, though 
uneven in execution, and not always satisfac- 
tory in selection, will always cause this work to 
be highly valued by those who attach impor- 
tance to teaching history through the eye. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press an- 
nounce as nearly ready, The Plays performed 
by the Crafts or Mysteries of York on Corpus 
Christi Day in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth Centuries, edited from Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s unique MS. by Miss Toulmin Smith. 
The text consists of forty-eight plays in poetry, 
and while adhering faithfully to the MS. has 
been made as comprehensible as possible for 
modern readers, a full glossary being appended. 
Facsimiles are given of the music accompanying 
one of the plays, which has been edited by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. The Introduction con- 
tains extracts from the municipal records of 
York relating to the plays, including Burton’s 
list of A.D. 1415; notices of other early religious 
plays performed at York; a comparative table 
of the cycles of English plays; and a list of all 
known plays or cycles, and places where they 
have been performed, in Great Britain. 


Messrs. ScRIBNER will shortly publish the 
official narrative of the Greely Relief Ex- 
pedition, written by Capt. Schley and Prof. 
J. R. Soley. It will be illustrated by a series 
of photographs made by members of the 
relieving party. 

MEssks. BLACKWOOD’s announcements in- 
clude The Founders of the American Republic: 
a History and Biography of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison, by 
Dr. Charles Mackay ; Poems, by Francis Hey- 
wood Warden, with a notice by Dr. Vanroth; 
Hugh Moore ; or, What is Honour ? in 2 vols. ; 
The Transvaal War, 1880-1881, edited by Lady 
Bellairs; The Royal Mail: its Curiosities and 
Romance, by James Wilson Hyde; and Sport, 
Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland and the 
West Indies, by Capt. W. R. Kennedy, R.N. 


THE Rev. Edmund 8. Ffoulkes (Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford) is about to publish a work on 
Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Obla- 
tion, which will deal as much with history as 
with theology, bringing to light several little- 
known facts relating to the ninth century. 

Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES has been engaged 


in writing a new work, entitled After London ; 
or, Wild England. The first portion of the 





book is named by its author ‘‘ The Relapse into 


Barbarism,” the second , “* Wild England.” 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. wilt be the publishers. 


THE Rev. W. Cushing’s Initials and Pseudo- 
nyms: a Dictionary of Literary Disguises, is 
announced for early publication by Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., of New York. The work 
will consist of two parts: first, an Index of 
about 10,000 initials and pseudonyms, alpha- 
betically arranged; second, about 6,500 real 
names of authors, answering to the pseudonyms, 
with brief notices—date of the writers’ birth 
and death, &c. Arrangements have been made 
to incorporate in the work the material gathered 
by Mr. A. R. Frey, of the Astor Library. 


WE learn from the Independance Belge that 
the French translation of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s 
work on the Congo is to be published, not in 
Paris, but by Mucquardt, of Brussels, and the 
Belgian Institut national de Géographie. The 
German edition is to be issued by Broekhaus, 
of Leipzig. 


Mr. RowLAnD STRONG is issuing a series of 
reprints of English dramatic literature. The 
first of the series, Otway’s Venice Preserved, has 
already appeared. The following are in prepara- 
tion: Drummond’s Cypress Grove, Congreve’s 
Double-Dealer, Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 
Dryden’s Don Sebastian, Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi. No alterations of any kind will be made 
in these reprints, the editor’s object being to 
reproduce accurately the text of first or best 
editions. The original spelling and capitals, 
but not the long s’s, will be retained. An 
analysis of the plot will be prefixed to each 
play. Applications for copies must be addressed 
to Mr. 8. A. Strong, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and must be accompanied by a postal 
order for 1s. 6d. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN announces for publica- 
tion early next month a new work, consisting 
of thirty original discourses, by Dr. Samuel 
Cox, the late editor of the Expositor. It will 
be entitled Expositions. 


May’s British and Irish Press Guide for 1885, 
which will be published immediately, contains 
much that will be of special interest for novelists 
and journalists. It will give a list of the news- 
papers in the United Kingdom which run serial 
stories, and the editor has spent much pains on 
verifying the dates of births and deaths, and 
amalgamations of newspapers, together with 
their various titular changes. The Guide will 
also contain a newspaper obituary. 


Messrs. JAMES NIsBET & Co. are preparing 
for publication at an early date A Commentary 
on Zechariah, by the late Rev. Dr. W. Lindsay 
Alexander ; Communion Memories, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. R. Macduff; Metaphors in the Gospels, by 
the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser. 


Mr. Ex.iot Srock is about to publish a cheap 
re-issue, at one shilling each, of his facsimiles 
of Walton’s Angler, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and Herbert’s Temple. 


A SECOND edition is now ready of the new 
novel, Some One Else, by the authoress of 
Proper Pride and Pretty Miss Neville (Mrs. 
Croker). 


A NEW novel, by Theo. Gift, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Ward & Downey, under the 
title of Lil Lorimer. 


MEssrs. WiLson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a new work of fiction from the 
= of Mr. John Davidson entitled Z'he North 
Wall. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish in 4 
few days anew American novel, entitled 7’rajan, 
by Mr. Henry F. Keenan. The author is well 
known in journalism, but has not hitherto 
attempted fiction. The work has been highly 





praised by Mr. W. D. Howells. 
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THE Bibliografisches Institut (Leipzig) an- 
nounces a new work on Schiller’s Life and 
Poetry, by Karl Hepp, with fifty illustrations. 
The author has co ted the books on Schiller 
which have been published to the end of 1884. 


Dr. D. G. Brinton has in the press a work 
on The Lenape and their Legends, forming the 
fifth volume of his “Library of Aboriginal 
Literature.” The volume will give the com- 
plete text and symbols of the ‘‘ Walam Olum,” 
with a new translation and an inquiry into its 
authenticity, by Dr. Brinton. 


Dr. JoHN BRrapsHAW, Inspector of Schools, 
Madras, editor of Milton’s ama works, has 
in the press An English Anthology from Chaucer 
to Tennyson. The first edition will appear 
shortly in Madras, and a second will be pub- 
lished in the course of the year by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 


Messrs, Fretp & TUER will shortly issue a 
new work on British Railways and Canals, in 
Relation to British Trade and Government 
Control, by a writer who assumes the sigaature 
of ‘‘ Hercules,” 


Poor Papa! is the title of a lively American 
story which Meton. Hodder & Stoughton are 
about to republish in a cheap form. 


THE Incorporated Society of Authors have 
appointed as their secre Mr. Alexander 
Galt Ross, of Caius College, Cambridge. They 
have exchanged their company offices in Queen 
Anne’s Gate for rooms at 24 Salisbury Street, 
Strand, where the secretary may be visited and 
addressed on business connected with the 
society. 


FoREIGN journals continue to be led into 
error by the practice of simultaneous issue of 
books in England and America. As we have 
before remarked, such errors are often almost 
unavoidable ; but it is rather startling to find 
the Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und 
Auslandes announcing the Dictionary of National 
Biography as published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., of New York. 

TuE Society for the Promotion of the Study 
of General History has appointed Dr. Zerffi to 
deliver a course of thirty lectures on ‘‘ The 
Historical Genesis and Evolution of Humanity,” 
on Saturday afternoons, at the Royal School of 
Mines, Jermyn Street. In order to spread the 
study of general history, the society admits free 
all masters and mistresses of Board and other 
schools, and all students of the Science and 
Art Department. 


WE have received the first number of a 
journal (we suppose intended to be published 
monthly) entitled Parallax. It is edited by 
Mr. John Hampden, the valiant champion of 
the theory that the earth is a circular plane. 
We are disposed to welcome the new periodical, 
as the professedly comic papers have been pain- 
fully dull of late. Mr. Hampden retains all his 
well-known ingenuity of vituperative expres- 
sion: to call Sir Isaac Newton ‘‘a fanatical 
pantheist” is a happy thought which would 
certainly not have occurred to everybody. 


A POPULAR edition of Signor Cesare Cantu’s 
work on Alessandro Manzoni will be published 
to-day in celebration of the centenary of Man- 
zoni’s birth. It will have a new Preface, and 
will be illustrated by portraits of Manzoni and 
of his first and second wife. 


_ THE Council of the Harleian Society have 
just issued to the members the first volume. of 
the Christenings at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
from 1551 to 1700, and the continuation up to 
1754 will form vol. ii., and is nearly all in the 
press. The Visitations of Bedfordshire in 
1566, 1582, and 1634, are now being issued to 
members, and that of Dorsetshire in 1623, 
is also nearly completed. It is proposed to 








rint the Wr ‘dings which have taken place at 

t. George’ Hanover Square, from the com- 
mencemer of the registers, and Mr. G. Leveson 
Gower will edit the volume. The Registers of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, are transcribed, 
and will shortly be put in the press. 


M. EpMonD DE GoNncouRT is a candidate 
for the chair of M. About at the Académie 
frangaise. 

THE MS. of Gen. Dembinski’s memoirs has 
been offered by Herr Volker, of Frankfort, to 
the national museum at Pesth for 4,000 marks. 
The work is said to contain materials of great 
value for Hungarian history. 

A NUMEROUSLY attended meeting of the 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society was held on Friday, February 20th, the 
president, Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma, in the chair. 
The papers in the Natural History section read 
were ‘‘Two Cornish Phenomena,” by Rev. S. 
Rundle; ‘‘The Wings of Insects,” by Mr. 
Marquand; ‘‘Cornish Marine Shells,” by 
Messrs. Tregellas and T. Cornish. The presi- 
dent read a paper on explaining mermaid 
legends, entitled ‘‘ Nicholas Cola, the Man Fish,” 
and a proposal was brought forward by Rev. 8. 
Rundle for tabulating Cornish antiquities. 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on February 28th, Dr. J. N. Lang- 
ley read some ‘‘ Notes on some Baconianisms in 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’”” Papers on 
** Proteus,” by Miss Emily T. Smith and Miss 
Florence Herapath, were read. The Society 
resolved to introduce into their work the plays 
in British Dramatists (edited by John S. Keltie, 
and published by Nimmo), and the doubtful 
plays in the Tauchnitz Series. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most striking article in the March Nine- 
teenth Century—we might say in any of the 
magazines of the month—is that by Lord 
Acton on ‘George Eliot’s Life.” aithenats 
the subject is one on which many able writers 
have been busy, nothing which has yet been 
written upon it can be compared, for insight 
and felicity of expression, to this remarkable 
paper. We quote the concluding sentences : 


‘‘There will be more perfect novels and truer 
systems. But she has little rivalry to apprehend 
until philosophy inspires finer novels, or novelists 
teach nobler lessons of duty to masses of men. If 
ever science or religion reigns alone over an un- 
divided empire the books of George Eliot might 
lose their central and unique importance; but, as 
the emblem of a generation distracted between the 
intense need of believing and the difficulty of 
belief, they will live to the last syllable of recorded 
time. . .. Her teaching was the highest within 
the resources to which Atheism is restricted, as 
the teaching of the Fioretti is the highest within 
the Christian limits. In spite of all that is 
omitted, and of specific differences regarding the 
solemn questions of Conscience, Humility, and 
Death, there are few works in literature whose 
influence is so ennobling ; and there were people, 
divided from her in politics and religion by the 
widest chasm that exists on earth, who felt at her 
death what was said of the Greek whom she had 
most deeply studied—oxérov elva: reOvnnédros.”” 

It is possible that many readers may doubt 
whether this is quite the right thing to say, 
but we think there can be no question that it is 
finely said. 

THE English Illustrated Magazine contains a 
portion of the journal of Prince Edward and 
Prince George of Wales in South and West 
Australia, being an extract from the forth- 
coming volume describing their voyage in 
H.M.S. Bacchante. The interest of the journal, 
judging from this specimen, is chiefly that 
which is due to its authorship. Mr. Grant 
Allen contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Primrose 





and the Cowslip,” which is charmingly illus- 
trated by Mr. H. Ryland. Perhaps the most 
valuable article in the number is that by Mr. 
G. Simonds on ‘‘ The Art of Casting in Bronze,” 
which conveys a large amount of information 
in @ peculiarly attractive manner. Mr. W. 
—* article on “ Pilgrimages” is also very 
good, 








LADY MARTIN ON SHAKSPERE’S 
WOMEN. 

MEssks. BLACKWOOD announce a re-issue of 
Lady Martin’s now celebrated critical and auto- 
biographical essays on certain of Shakspere’s 
Female Characters, the collection to form one 
volume quarto, illustrated with portraits of the 
author (when Miss Helen Faucit), after the 
well-known originals by Sir Frederick Burton, 
R. Lehmann, and Richard J. Lane. To this 
we are enabled to add that hand-made paper 
is being specially prepared for the purpose, 
that the engravings are ready, and that the 
book may be looked for in about a month or 
five weeks. We have already, it will be remem- 
bered, taken note of these charming papers, which 
have from time to time appeared in the uncom- 
fortable double columns of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and which it will be a luxury to re-read in fine 
type and upon large paper. Written in the 
form of letters, addressed to the late Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, Mr. Browning, Mr. Ruskin, and others 
of the author’s friends, they treat of Ophelia, 
Portia, Desdemona, Imogen, Juliet, Rosalind, 
and Beatrice. The two earliest, ‘‘ Ophelia and 
Portia,” were at first printed for private circu- 
lation only; and it was from the columns of 
the ACADEMY that the outer world received a 
first intimation of that carefully-guarded secret. 
We cannot affect remorse for an indiscretion 
which ultimately forced the hand of the fair 
writer, and put the public in possession of so 
fresh, so graceful, and so interesting a con- 
tribution to Shaksperian literature. The title 
under which the collection is announced errs 
by the modesty of its claim. While professing 
to write only of seven of Shakspere’s women, 
Lady Martin does, in fact, discuss each play in 
turn, analysing the motives and idiosyncracies 
of all the principal characters, entering into the 
development of every plot, and identifying 
herself not only with the heroines whom she 
erewhile impersonated, but also with Hamlet, 
Othello, Romeo, Mercutio, Shylock, Jessica, 
Hero, Benedick, and the rest of that immortal 
company. Nor is this all. She has more than 
once overpassed the poet’s own limit of time 
and action, and, entering into her subject 
with such a simple intensity of belief as can 
only be possible in a great actor, she has 
imagined for herself the after years which 
Shakspere leaves untold. She knows all about 
the kind of married happiness with which 
Beatrice and Benedick were rewarded; she 
realises the life-long friendship of Rosalind 
and Celia; she feels, as Portia, a wondrous 
tender pity for Shylock in his bitter solitude, 
and ‘she depicts the gracious lady visiting 
the Jew in his den, and winning him to 
penitence. It is in passages such as these, 
where the author reveals the actress’s un- 
doubting faith, that the singular novelty and 
charm of Lady Martin’s essays are chiefly con- 
spicuous. More than once she asks ‘‘ forbear- 
ance for what is purely personal’; but it is 
recisely this pure personality which is delight- 
ul and unique. Not willingly would we have 
been excluded from her confidence where she 
tells of the pain with which a refined and 
delicate nature spoke (though with considerable 
modification) the epilogue to ‘Much Ado 
About Notaing” ; and it is nothing less than 
a revelation of dramatic sincerity when we 
read how, as Juliet, in the intensity of her 
passion and horror when about to drink the 
potion, the actress literally broke the phial in 
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her desperate clutch, and so lacerated her hand 
that the blood streamed down upon her white 
satin robe, she all the time unconscious of even 
a scratch! If Lady Martin had given yet 
more of these personal reminiscences her readers 
would have been all the better pleased. 

The volume is to be dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EIKON BASILIKE AND A BOOK OF 
BALLADS. 
British Museum : Feb. 28, 1885. 
At the sale of the library of the late Mr. John 
Payne Collier, which took place last August, lot 
214 was purchased for the British Museum. It 
was described as a ‘‘ MS, Common-place Book 
filled with a Collection of Old Ballads, a Diary, 
Extracts, &c. vellum. Saec. xvii.” As this 


volume is interesting for more reasons than one, 
I will attempt to describe it for the information 
It is a small quarto of 153 


ef your readers, 





aper leaves, and contains practically two MSS. 
The first, so far from being a ‘‘ common-place 
book, diary,” &c., turns out to be an early 
copy of the ‘‘Eikon Basilike,” and, as no 
other contemporary MS. of this work is known 
to be in existence, it is at least a literar 
curiosity. An examination of the water-mar: 
in the paper proves that it belongs, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, to the year 1649; and a 
collation of the text with the first edition of 
the Eikon, which appeared in 1648-9, leads me 
to believe that it is a copy from that edition, 
probably made by some Royalist admirer who 
did not anticipate the rapid succession of 
editions of the king’s book, and who therefore 
went to the trouble of transcribing it in default 
of securing the printed text. The Eikon in 
this volume is written on the recto sides of the 
leaves. 

Reversing the book, and beginning from the 
end, we have the second MS. written on the 
verso sides of the Eikon and on a few blank 
leaves. This is the Collection of Ballads. But 
so far from the writing being of the seventeenth 
century, not a line of it, I will venture to say, 
was penned before the nineteenth century. The 
ballads are thirty in number, some genuine and 
some spurious. Their titles are given by Mr. 
Collier in his New Particulars regarding the 
Works of Shakespeare, 1836. Two of them, viz., 
“The Tragedie of Othello the Moore” and 
‘“‘The Inchanted Island,” descriptive of the 
same tales as Shakspere’s ‘‘ Othello” and 
‘* Tempest,” were printed, the first in the New 
Particulars, p. 209, and the second in Further 
Particulars regarding Shakespeare and his Works, 
1839, p. 56. Both of them, together with a 
third entitled ‘‘ The Atheist’s Tragedie” (four 
stanzas of which were also printed in New 
Particulars, p. 47), have been denounced as 
forgeries by Dr. Ingleby (ACADEMY, vol. ix., 
1876, p. 313). 

It is not my intention to follow Dr. Ingleby 
in examining the internal evidence of spurious- 
ness in these ballads. I leave that to him and 
to others far better qualified than I am for 
such criticism ; but, convinced, as I am, that 
the writing is by a modern hand imitating an 
older style, I cannot but wonder that Mr. 
Collier, who had so wide an experience both of 
the literature and of the handwriting of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could even 
pretend to have been deceived. Who, being 
pretty sure that Mr. Collier’s sagacity was not 
at fault, can refrain from laughing when he 
reads his serio-comic remarks on the ballad of 
‘*Othello” ? ‘The word /inis,” writes Mr. 
Collier, 

‘‘was originally followed by the name of the 
author, which has been erased so as to leave no 
trace, and you will admit at once that such a 
ballad was worth owning by any of our poets who 
followed gow mas In my letter to my friend 
Amyot, I hastily ventured an opinion that it 
might be the production of Thomas Jordan ; but, 
on reconsideration, and comparing it with what 
I have already quoted from his pen, I cannot help 
thinking that it is much too good, and somewhat 
too old, for him.”’ 

Mr. Collier was, perhaps, sarcastic. 

To return to the writing of these ballads, it 
is, I repeat, by a modern nineteenth-century 
hand, imitating one of the seventeenth century ; 
and it is of the same cast, and undoubtedly by 
the same hand, as certain fabricated documents 
and entries, professing to be of the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, and connected with the history of 
Shakspere and the English stage, which have 
been interpolated among the MSS. at Bridge- 
water House and Dulwich College. If it could 
be shown that these ballads were really copied 
out in the seventeenth century (that is, after 
the year 1649, for even the most credulous 
would hardly assert that they were written 
down on the paper before it was made), we 








should have a unique instance of a man writing 
a fixed hand for a clear half-century. Some 
may believe this possible: I do not. 

Before closing, I venture to revert for one 
moment to the Eikon Basilike. In the last leaf, 
just after the word finis, the paper is torn or 
gnawed away in a suspicious manner, What 
may we not have lost? May not the signature 
of the Royal himself have once stood 


there, attesting this the original copy of his 
work, but now, alas! destroyed by impious hands 
or eaten by illiterate rats? There were several 


curious autograph si in Mr. Collier's 
books; but I renmot ees further on your 
—_ to speak of them. I will only remark 
that another MS. book of ballads, which sold 
at a high price, and which has gone, I believe, 
to America, was, indeed, as the sale-catalogue 
puts it, ‘‘an interesting and remarkable MS.,” 

uite as interesting and remarkable as the one 
Tiuve just described. 

E. MaunDE THOMPSON, 








THE BROUGH STONE. 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge : March 2, 1885. 
We have had a large photograph of the 
Brough stone reproduced by the autotype 
rocess. In looking through the autotype from 
hind I find that there is an N after BIO, and 
with this hint it can be seen on the stone. 
This removes the one case of the omission of 
a final N which could not be explained away, 
leaving only the two cases of épuy and yn. 
May I add the suggestion—the autotype throws 
no light on this—that the letters next before 
yap 5 mus are &ya0os. The re! difficulty is the 
ya, and it will be seen that these letters very 
closely resemble the ya in yap 4 ras, the y in 
these two cases being like a modern small y 
made long and A | and unlike the ordinary 

¥ in Koppaynvoy and ‘yn. G. F. BROWNE. 








THE HUNTING OF THE WREN, 
Kinnaird Castle: Feb. 2, 1885. 

Prof. Ridgway’s renewal of last year’s corre- 
spondence in the ACADEMY re i the 
‘Hunting of the Wren,” induces me to offer 
to your readers a few remarks on that curious 
subject, not, indeed, as claiming the merit of 
original research, but as tendering a clue which 
may be useful to better scholars than myself. 
In its various relations the subject is diffcult, 
vast, and complex; no more can now be 
attempted than to indicate a line of thought 
and very lightly touch on certain matters belong- 
ing to the mysteries of the ancient world. 

Briefly, then, thekey of the lock consists in this. 
The Wren is the bird which was substituted for 
the Iynx or Wryneck, as the representative of 
Adonis or some kindred Dionysiak sungod, and 
of the might of love as drawn from the sun and 
endued with his heat and potency. The wry- 
neck was chosen as the type in this symbolism, 
because of its sunlike manner of revolving its 
head (‘‘ sometimes describing parts of circles, 
at others, from side to side, with an undulating 
motion not unlike the actions of a snake,”— 
Yarrell, Brit. Birds, ii. 164), and likewise, 
because its movements were thought to be 
significantly suggestive in certain erotic rela- 
tions. For the latter reason, the wagtail 
(Motacilla) served as the love-symbol among 
various peoples. The wryneck being rare or 
unknown in Ireland and the northern and 
western parts of Britain, its substitute in this 
symbolism was naturally found in the wren 
(sometimes termed Motacilla Troglodytes), which 
is a true wagtail in its movements, and has the 
advantage over the proper Motacillidae in its 
greater resemblance to the wryneck, and in its 
constant presence in the countries referred to, 
while the latter birds are more or less migratory. 
The wren, therefore,‘as doing duty for the wry- 
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neck, may be looked upon as a type of the sun 
under certain aspects, and the ‘“‘ Hunting of the 
Wren” is nothing more than one of many modes 
. familiar to the ancients of setting forth the idea, 
that the death of the sun’s representative must 
precede his birth to life and vigour and triumph 
in the heavens. 

Adonis (the Sun, or Love) being slain by the 
Boar Negengpei the wren, in a like parable, is 
slain by its pursuers—who proceed to wrap it 
in a “mass of ivy,” or to “ exhibit it on an 
ivy-bush,” the very plant of the Dionysiak 
deities. The crossed hoops within which the 
wren’s body is exhibited may possibly relate 
to the equinoxes or to other periods of the 
year, but they undoubtedly relate in their 
circularity to the course of the sun, and in their 
intersection to the power and act of love. This 
may bak ga thered from an Irish custom 
descri by General Vallancey as prevalent 
about a century ago :— 


‘* A custom still prevails in the south of Ireland, 
of obliging the bridegroom to produce his Golden 
Ball. On the first day of May, annually, anumber 
of youths of both sexes go round the parish, to 
every couple married within the year, and oblige 
them to Sp a ball [sphere]. This is ornamented 
with gold or silver lace ; I have been assured they 
sometimes expended three guineas on this orna- 
ment. The balls are suspended by a thread, in 
two hoops placed at right angles, decorated with 
festoons of flowers ; the hoops are fastened to the 
end of a long pole, and carried about in great 
solemnity, attended with singing, music and 
dancing. This custom is practised particularly in 
the counties of Cork and Waterford’’ (Vallancey, 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, Dublin, 1786 ; vol. 
iv., part 2, p. 351). 
It seems worth noting that the counties here 
specified are those in which the Ogham- 
inscribed monuments are chiefly to be found. 
Adonis and Dionysos (it need hardly be said) 
were in truth the same deity, and the bull was 
the latter’s special type and associate : 


‘*Dionysos is a god essentially tauric. .. . The 
bull in its widest symbolical significance represents 
the active energising principle of the universe, 
especially in a humid aspect, and in its narrowest 
was merely a name for the phallos. . . . The bull 
apparently was a type of the god himself’? (Brown, 
Great Dionysiak Myth; ii. 112, i. 262). 

Like Dionysos it was a representative of the 
“nocturnal suns,” and, like that deity, was 
specially connected with the wunder-world 
(Brown, i. 387, i. 391). In certain aspects it 
also represented the earth—‘‘the riches and 
fatness of the earth beneath” ; though the cow, 
as symbolising the passive principle in nature, 
was the earth’s more special type (Brown, 
ii, 43, 44). Hence in the frequent representa- 
tions of or similar sun-god) in the act 
of stabbing a bull, whose tail buds into ears of 
corn, and whose blood is lapped by a dog, we 
may see (among other things) the victory of 
the diurnal or summer sun over the nocturnal 
or winter sun (viewing the two characters 
apart), also the power of the sun’s rays in 
ae and subduing the earth, and fructify- 
ing it through a death which is to be succeeded 
by a resurrection. 

This mithraic scene may partly perhaps 
explain the Magyar custom referred to by the 
Rev. W. H. Jones in the opening letter of the 
present correspondence (ACADEMY, May 3, 
1884), The ox was the slain sun-god (red 
is the nocturnal sun's mythological hue), and 
the coreg it about and distributing objects 
attached to it formed a commemoration of 
the benefits of his death, as leading to present 
nourishment or growth of force, and future 
glory or fruition of power—all this, no doubt, 
with a more direct reference to procreative 
matters.* The distribution of the objects 


_ * The objects attached to the ox are thus detailed 
in the letter referred to:—‘‘On the horns was 








may have been meant to represent the rending 
and scattering of the slain god’s body, a pro- 
cess which filled an important part in all such 
sun-mytls—as may well be noted in the story 
of Osiris (a deity of the same class)—and it was 
symbolically precmnted in the correspondent 
ceremonials ; hence, for example, the tearin 
in pieces of a spotted fawn in the Dionysi 
orgies. ‘‘ Being torn or cut to pieces is a fate 
commonly ascribed to Dionysos and the person- 
ages connected with him, such as Zagreus, 
Pentheus, Orpheus, Uasar, and others ” (Brown, 
i. 153). Hence, also, the numberless examples 
on gems and elsewhere of fierce animals clutch- 
ing or mouthing the heads or off-torn limbs of 
creatures of the milder sort. ‘‘The white lion 
clawing the bull’s head is the phallos of Osiris, 
or the phallos of the sun” (‘‘ Ritual of the 
Dead ”’—see Bonwick, Egyptian Belief, p. 192). 
“«*This slaughter or cutting up of Zagreus is the 
stripping off of leaves and fruits in the gloomy 
autumn.’ . . . ‘The sufferings and death of Uasar 
(Osiris) were the great mystery of the Egyptian 
religion.’ . . . Adonis, the heat and vigour of the 
summer sun and the fruitfulness of the earth, .. . 
is doomed to die nightly, and more particularly to 
perish by the wound inflicted by the stern wintry 


power’? (Brown, i. 150, 151—quoting from Rev. G. 
Cox and Sir G. Wilkinson). 


It should be noted that Adonis, under the 
appellations of Aedd or Aeddon or Hu, was 
one of the most important deities in the Bardic 
(and probably in the more ancient) mythology 
of Britain. ‘‘ He had died and lived alternately ; 
and it was his privilege to carry the ivy branch, 
with which, Dionysius says, the Britons covered 
themselves in celebrating the rites of Bacchus” 
(Davies, Mythology of the British Druids, p. 122). 
Direct evidence as to Dionysiak worship in 
Ireland seems to be wanting, though unques- 
tionably the sun, in one or other of his aspects, 
formed a chief object of adoration in that 
country. The legend of O’Duine resembles 
that of Adonis, and Phearagh, an Irish god, 
seems to be Baal-Peor, who more or less answers 
to Dionysos, and the names in both cases seem 
to correspond. 


There can be no doubt that the Iynx or Wry- 
neck served as a type of the Dionysiak god, and 
also of sensual love. In a scene on a Greek vase, 


‘* Niké crowns him (Dionysos) with a wreath, and 
behind her stands Pan . . . caressing the lynx or 
Wryneck. This mysterious bird of love was 
peculiarly connected with the Semitic Aphrodite 
and with Adonis. So Pindaros:—‘The Cyprian 
queen .. . from above her mystic Iynx brought, 
the maddening Bird of Love.’ . Another 
vase represents Adonis holding out the Iynx in 
his right hand to Aphrodite, who is seated. The 
bird, which was so named from its cry, is described 
by the Scholiast as hairy, with a long neck and 
tongue, and possessing the power of rotating its 
head and neck. It is also said to have been tied 
to a wheel and whirled round to assist amorous 
incantations. . , . The wild bird of love, in 
Hellas identified with the wryneck, is also 
Semitically connected with the myth of Astarte- 
Semiramis . . . and hence belongs to the cycle of 
the Syrian Adonis, who is identical with Diony- 
sos ’’ (Brown, i. 339, 340). 

Ere leaving this subject, a quotation from a 
different author may not be out of place :— 


‘*Pindar says that Venus brought down her bird 
fastened to a wheel of four spokes from Olympus, 
and such a wheel was one of the symbols requisite 
at the Suovetaurilia. . . . Montfaucon shows us 
the Phallus fastened to the Cross Wheel, so that I 
fancy Venus’s so-called bird, also to be seen on the 





hung a kind of cake; the ears were filled with 
coins ; a pot of home-brewed ale swung on his tail ; 
cavities in the buttocks were charged with hazel 
nuts; and a long sprig of hops stuck out of his 
navel.’’ Substituting wine and the vine for ale and 
hops, these things seem all more or less connected 
with the Dionysiak rites. The reference to the 
omphalos is peculiarly Bacchic. 





wheel as well as phallus, isa mere euphemism. .. . 
The Romans called the Wagtail oo used 
in ‘love-potions and incantations’] Frutil/a, from 
Frutis, one of the names of Venus, and Fruti, the 
Fruitful One. It was also called Motacilla.”” (For- 
long, Rivers of Life, i. 225, 226). 

Whatever may have been the cause, the wren 
was almost certainly viewed as a sacred object 
by the Irish priests or Druids; and, to judge by 
its various titles of honour, it must have been 
held in like respect by most of the nations of 
Western Europe. Regarding this, Vallancey 
speaks at some length (in the first instance 
referring to metallic objects of antiquity found 
in the peat-bogs of Ireland) : 

“(These Aisin are] thin plates of gold joined 
together by a semicircular piece, ...on the 
external plate is a small loop into which was fixed 
a slender golden wire, on which perched the 
Augur’s favourite bird. The Hibernian Druids 
fixed on the Wren, an English word derived from 
drean, i.e., Draoi-én, the Druid’s bird; it was also 
named Draoléa, i.e., Draoi-ol-én, the speaking 
bird of the Druid. Toithén is another name, 
signifying the bird of Toth or Thoth. The Druids 
represented this as the king of all birds, hence he 
was called by the vulgar Breas-én, king bird ; 
Righ-beag, little king ; Ri-eitile, flying king; and 
lastly Briocht-én, the bird of witchcraft.’’ 

After describing the ‘‘ hunting of the wren ’— 
which is there stated to take place on Christmas 
day, the procession being on the following day 
—our author refers to the ‘‘ Irish catch import- 
ing the wren to be the king of all birds,” and 
gives a long list of similar regal names in “ all 
the European languages.” The French, he 
says, call the wren ‘‘ Roytelet, Berichot, but 
why this nation call him Boeuf de Dieu I 
cannot conjecture.” On this we may remark 
that the bull was Thoth’s special animal, and 
that one of the above-mentioned wren names is 
Toith-n, Thoth’s bird—a fact (if it be so) which 
helps to associate the Wren and the Bull in 
kindred symbolisms. The Welsh, according to 
Vallancey, call the wren ‘Bren, king,” but 
his ordinary name seems to be Dryw, the same 
word that signifies a Druid (Richards, Pughe), 
Wraenna or Wrenna, the Anglo-Saxon designa- 
tion for the wren, is thought by some writers 
to be derived from Wraene, salax, correspond- 
ently perhaps with the Motacilla idea. 

Vallancey, it will be observed (supported in 
this by others), assigns the ‘‘hunting of the 
wren”’ to Christmas Day, though the employ- 
ment of St. Stephen’s Day for such pursuits 
seems to have been more usual, In heathen 
times, perhaps, the wren was slain on the 
shortest day of the year, and exhibited in glory 
at the ensuing solar festival; a custom which 
would be gradually subverted through the 
appropriation of that ancient festival day by 
the Christian Church. ‘‘ Christmas Day appears 
to have been fixed on the 25th of December (the 
birthday of Mithra), in the latter half of the 4th 
century, when Chrysostom wrote his homilies— 
see Hom. 31” (Bible Folk-Lore, 1884, p. 330). 

It is not apparent why three days should 
elapse between the sun-god’s birthday and his 
natural death-day, the shortest day of the year, 
unless Gen. Forlong’s explanation be held 
sufficient: ‘‘ All these Solar gods . . . are said 
to have been born at midnight on the 25th of 
December, when Virgo is cut in two by the 
Eastern horizon, and where the days visibly 
increase in length” (Rivers of Life, i, 415). 
Whether on account of a supposed need for 
renewal of strength by rest, or for other reasons, 
the three days’ concealment of the god seems 
to have formed an essential part in various 
solar myths. ‘‘ Adonis, mourned for three 
days by the Syrian women, is born again, and 
Tammuz reappears after the Kisti Samsi or com- 
memoration of the ‘hiding of the sun-god’” 
(Bible Folk-Lore, p. 244). ' 

It would be interesting to learn something 
more on the following points: (1) What were 
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the reasons for the god’s concealment ? @) 
Why was its duration fixed at three days 
(3) What were the god’s occupations during its 
continuance ? a «ee, SOUTHESK. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 9,8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Car- 
ving and Furniture,” by Mr. J. Hungerford Pollen. 
8p.m. Aristotelian : “ Free- and Compulsory 


8.30 
by Mr. . 
TUESDAY, March 10,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Diges- 
tion and Nutrition,” by Prof. ee. 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘‘ Certain 
Burial Dustenns as Illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,” by Mr. J. G. Frazer; ‘* The 
Sculptured Dolmens of the Morbihan,” by Rear- 
‘Admiral Trem 


lett. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers : ‘The Construction of 
Locomotive Engines,” by Mr. W. Stroudley. ! 
‘WEDNESDAY, 11, 11.30 a.m. British Museum: 
* Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Beloe. 
8p.m_ Society of Arts: “ Exploration and the 
= ed for such Work,” by Major-Gen. 


Ze 

8p.m. Geological: ‘‘ The Granitic and Schistose 

Rocks of Donegal, and other —_ of Ireland,” by 

Dr. C. Callaway; ** Hollow Spherulites and their 

Qosuevence in Ancient British Lavas, by Mr,G. A.J. 
‘ole. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “A New Catadioptric 
Illuminator,” by Mr. J. W. Stephenson ; “ Struc- 
ture of the Diatom Shell,” by Dr. Cox; “‘ Patho- 

enic History of a New Bac lus,” by Mr. F. 
heshire and Mr. W. W. Cheyne. 
THuRspDAY, March 12,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
New Chemistry,’ by Prot. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. yal Society. 

5 p.m. Hellenic: ** Painted Vases from Asia 
Minor,” by Prof. Ramsay; ‘‘A Statuette in the 
British Museum,” by Mr. E. A. Gardner. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** Recent Improvements 
2 Photographic Development,” by Mr. W. K. 

urton. 


8p.m. Telegraph Engineers : ‘Constant Electro- 
Motive Force in an Electric Light Circuit,” by Sir 
D. Salomons; “Electrical Definitions, Nomen- 
clature, and Notation,” by Mr. Andrew Jamieson. 

8p.m. Parkes Museum : “ Household Poisons,” 
by Mr. A. b+! nna Blyth. 

8p.m. Athenaeum Society: President’s Address; 
Chromatics of the Sky,” by Mr. J. 8. Dyason. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘The Flexure of Beams,’’ 
| Prof. Karl Pearson; ‘*A Method in the Analysis 
of Plane Curves,” Part II., by Mr. J. J. Walker; 
“Two Elementary Proofs of the Contact of the 
NP Circle of a Piane Triangle with the Inscribed 
and Escribed Circles, together with a Property of 
the Common Tangents,” by the Rev. T. C. Sim- 
pen “Another Proof of the same,” by Mr. R. 


8.80 2. Antiquaries: “ The Gate-House 
Chapel, Croxden,” by Mr. G. O. Wardle. 
Frmay, March eye British Museum: “ Egyp- 
tian Art,” by Miss Beloe. 
7.30p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting: 
“ The Blasting and Removal of Rock under Water, 
and the Construction of a perp Water Quay at 
Blyth Harbour,” by Mr. W. Kidd. 
8p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 
8 p.m. New Shekspere: “An Elizabethan 
Learned Society,” by Mr. 8. L. Lee. 
8 p.m. Sock of Arts: “Condition and Pro- 
of Female Education in Inaia,” by Mr. Man- 
cherjee M. Bhownaggree. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Accidental Explo- 
wn Fy y Non-Explosive Liquids,” by Sir 
SaTurpay, March 14,3 p.m. Physical: “The most 
Economic Potential Difference to employ for In- 
candescent Lamps,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry 
epee) 5 “Further Lecture Experiments on 
postrams Spelvaie zz! _ C.. Samiaches. . 
p.m. ns’ on : chard Wagner,” 
by Mr. C. Armbruster. . 


SCIENCE. 
A System of Psychology. Dy Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson, In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Tue appearance of two portly volumes on 
psychology from the pen of an American is 
another proof of the sincerity and earnestness 
of philosophical study just now in the new 
world. America may not yet have produced 
a great original thinker in the strict sense, 
but she is rearing a number of able philosophic 
inquirers whose steady labours will result in 
valuable contributions to thought ; and these 
productions, while connected with English 
thought by their language, are still more 
closely grafted on to it by internal affinities. 
To a large extent, at least, the really original 














philosophic work of America is a development 
of distinctly English aims and tendencies. 
Mr. Thompson’s treatise, though named A 
System of Psychology, is in reality, in outline, 
at least, a system of philosophy. Thus it 
contains the author’s conception of the aims of 
philosophy and its relation to the sciences, the 
laws of thought, the ultimate elements of 
material existence and its underlying first 
principles or axioms. It contains, too, a 
sketch of logical and of ethical principles. 
Respecting the desirability of touching on all 
these outlying regions in a work which, after 
all, is primarily and mainly psychological, 
much might be said. The author might con- 
tend, with force, that psychology stands in a 
unique position, through its peculiar and far- 
reaching relations to philosophy on the one 
side, and the physical sciences on the other; 
and that, consequently, its scope and limits 
can only be grasped when these relations are 
fully set forth and defined. Still, the reader 
will be disposed to resent so full an intrusion 
of extraneous matter as is found, for example, 
in Part 3, which seems to try to compress 


R.| the substance of Mr. Spencer’s First Prin- 


ciples and Principles of Biology into little 
more than one hundred pages. Such a plan 
seems fore-doomed. It will introduce much 
that is of no direct bearing on psychology, 
and, at the same time, will fail to do justice 
to extra-psychological problems of exceeding 
intricacy and difficulty. Thus the whole 
doctrine of objective force, space, and time, 
and their mutual relations, seems to be here 
inadequately developed. Kant’s contention 
that space is subjective cannot be dismissed by 
merely asking, ‘‘ If space which seems to con- 
tain body is subjective, why is not that which 
is contained subjective also?” It may be 
added that, while distinctively philosophical 
problems are thus handled at some length, 
interesting and pressing psychological ques- 
tions are sometimes passed over much too 
hurriedly. For example, the discussion of 
the method of psychology (p. 81 seg.) is alto- 
gether below the level of the present develop- 
ments of the science. 

This leads one to touch on what is the 
peculiar excellence, while at the same time 
it is the special weakness, of Mr. Thompson’s 
treatise. It is, toa very large extent, a fol- 
lowing up of the work of the two English 
psychologists, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. 
Bain. The author is very frank on this point, 
modestly emphasising his indebtedness to 
these thinkers. Indeed, he is, I think, unjust 
to himself in his generous habit of making 
long quotations from the works of these and 
other English writers whose views he adopts, 
and not pointing with equal distinctness to 
his divergences from their views when he is 
improving on them. At the same time, Mr. 
Thompson has plainly been a student of the 
English empirical philosophy by preference. 
His knowledge of German work in philosophy 
in general, and in psychology in particular, 
seems to be very limited. This gives to the 
exposition its seeming consistency and clear- 
ness, and, one may perhaps add, its air of 
happy confidence. The reader is led on 
smoothly and pleasantly from stage to stage, 
and never disagreeably pulled up by some 
awkward puzzle, as, for example, the mystery 
of self-consciousness, the mind’s knowledge 
of itself as a permanent unity, in spite of the 





ever varying flux of “‘ states of consciousness,” 
or the impossibility of thinking out the cor- 
relations between mental and physical pro- 
cesses definitely in all their detailed forms. 

Yet, while following the most plainly- 
marked track in the fields of English thought, 
Mr. Thompson is independent, and now and 
again impressively original. We see this 
at once if we try to seize and define his 
standpoint in psychology. On the one 
hand, he seems in his conception of con- 
sciousness as supported by slowly evolved 
organic conditions, to tend to a distinctly 
materialistic view of mind. The leading term 
‘* states of consciousness’? suggests, too, that 
mental phenomena are to be viewed as passive 
affections, involving no distinctly mental 
activity. Yet, on the other hand, we find in 
the ultimate analysis of these ‘‘states”’ the 
presence of no less active an element than 
‘‘consciousness of power.” In other words, 
‘the Ego is conscious of an ability actively to 
influence its own states” (i. p.110). So, again, 
in the analysis of the processes of development 
of states of consciousness we have as one of the 
prime factors ‘‘ conscious automatic activity,” 
that is the spontaneous or self-activity of the 
mind. Here we learn that association or (as 
the author, after Mr. Spencer, conceives of the 
process) the ‘‘ segregation and unification of 
similarities in the experiences” is a result of 
the very same self-activity of the mind which 
more obviously manifests itself in attention. 
Such language shows that the author is far 
enough away from the point of view of Mr. 
Spencer and Dr. Bain, to whom association 
seems to present itself simply as the subjective 
accompaniment of a nervous and quasi- 
mechanical ‘ co-ordination.” Nothing is 
more characteristic of the later develop- 
ments of psychology than the manner of 
viewing mental products as determined by the 
mind’s conscious activity, and one is particu- 
larly glad to find a writer like Mr. Thompson, 
who has evidently worked out his results to 
so large an extent by independent and even 
solitary study, moving towards the same point 
of view. 

A good deal might be said respecting the 
author’s management and arrangement of his 
materials. The main division of the subject 
into general analysis of states of consciousness, 
their material conditions, their genesis and 
development, and, finally, the products of 
this development, has much to recommend it. 
More particularly, it strikes one as being in 
many respects a gain to consider the products 
of development, or what the author calls 
cognitive emotional and volitional integrations, 
apart from the processes. Every psycho- 
logical student must be aware of the con- 
fusions which creep into most expositions by 
using terms like perception and imagination 
now for a process, now for the completed 
result of that process. Moreover, as the process 
of development is essentially one and the same 
in the case of each of the three main aspects of 
the mental life, there is an obvious convenience 
in dealing with this once for all at the outset. 
It is in the filling up of this plan that Mr. 
Thompson’s method is open to criticism. 
The reader has not infrequently a sense of 
shock in being abruptly pushed, so to speak, 
into a new region. Sometimes the flow of the 
exposition is broken by side discussions, as, for 





| example, the long and somewhat tediousexami- 
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nation of some theories of intuitional know- 
ledge, to which the preceding psychological 
treatment of cognition does not directly lead up. 
One might object, too, that in dealing with 
results, Mr. Thompson has not been careful to 
distinguish between the actual results which 
psychology investigates, and the ideal results 
which logic and ethics prescribe, and that if 
the regulation of thinking and acting is to be 
considered, that of feeling deserves con- 
sideration too. 

The general impression left by these 
volumes is that they are the work of a man 
of decided independence and originality of 
mind, but whose independent reflection has 
hardly kept pace with his assimilation of 
other men’s ideas. Every now and then we 
have striking and fruitful suggestions; for 
example, on the nature of Dr. Bain’s 
“indifferent” feeling (i. 366, and ii. 294), 
on the question whether feeling precedes 
cognition (i. 369), and on the nature of 
constructive imagination, which is happily 
likened to a process of crystallisation 
(i. 553). On the other hand, there is a 
good deal which appears a little crude and 
hasty, as, for instance, the arrangement 
of the sciences (i. 77). Many of the 
divisions of the subject-matter seem to be 
faulty ; witness the following odd classifica- 
tion of instinctive actions: (a) the locomotive 
rhythm, (5) simultaneous movements, (¢) har- 
monious movement, (d@) self-defence move- 
ment, (¢) expression of feeling, and (f) vocal 
exercises. The same oddity presents itself 
in the arrangement of the feelings, which, by 
a modification of Mr. Spencer’s principle, are 
classified under three main groups—primary, 
secondary and tertiary pleasures and pains. 
It is positively bewildering to meet with 
juxtapositions like the following: ‘‘ Pleasures 
and pains of defence, self-mortification, sun- 
rise... balloon excursion, inflation of the 
lungs,” and so forth (ii. 405). It appears to 
me, too, that the author’s whole conception 
of matter and mind in their relation one to 
another needs further working out and fuller 
illustration. It is staggering, for instance, 
to find relativity and presentativity, 7.¢., 
ability of things to manifest themselves to our 
consciousness, attributed to external things, 
but duration denied them, time being reduced 
to a form or category of the ‘“‘ Ego-world.” 

A word may be said as to the author’s 
style. Nobody will question that it possesses 
the first quality of a good scientific style— 
clearness. It is, moreover, free from every- 
thing like affectation. There is no effort at 
fine writing. Even in the second volume, 
where Mr. Thompson, dealing with the more 
concrete details of the emotional life, draws 
largely from the poets, he does not abandon 
his characteristic plainness. These qualities 
help much to impress the reader with the 
author’s earnestness and single-mindedness, 
and this is a matter of some moment when 
the reader is invited to accompany that author 
through six hundred pages of grave discussion. 

James SuLty. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, Curator of the Museum at 
Oxford, is delivering a course of three lectures 
upon ‘‘ Passages in Herodotus which bear on 
Anthropology.” The first lecture treated of 
lake dwellings. 





WE have received from Mr. Edward Stanford 
copies of two maps that he has just published 
of ‘The Seat of Military Operations in the 
Sudan,” including Khartum, Berber, and 
Suakin. They differ only in that one is ona 
somewhat smaller scale than the other, and 
gives by way of com tion an inset map of 
Lower Egypt. Both have an inset of Khartum 
and its environs. The maps are very clearly 
printed ; and many people will be glad to hang 
one of them on the wall just now. It is not 
the publisher’s fault that information fails pre- 
cisely where it is most wanted at the present 
moment. For example, the Shakuk pass is 
altogether omitted. 

ProF. PRESTWICH has recently communicated 
to the Royal Society an important paper ‘‘ On 
Underground Temperatures.” After a sketch 
of the history of the subject, he points out the 
numerous sources of error which affect thermo- 
metric observations in collieries and metal 
mines. An elaborate discussion of a large 
number of observations, made not only in 
mines, but in deep borings for Artesian wells, 
and in the Alpine railway-tunnels, leads him 
to suggest that the mean thermic gradient is 
about 45 feet for every degree Fahrenheit. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
THE veteran Prof. Georg Curtius, in his 
recent brochure, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprach- 


JSorschung, deals with the latest theories regard- 


ing phonetic laws, analogy, the Indo-Germanic 
vowel-system, and the origin of the Indo- 
Germanic linguistic forms. He delivers a part- 
ing home-thrust at Osthoff for his new theory 
(Zur Geschichte des Per fects im Indogermanischen, 
8, 324-90) that the Greek «-perfects, e.g. 5é5wxa, 
are to be explained as agglutinations of the 
particle «4 =«év. He concludes with a tribute 
to the learning, loyalty, and genius of his 
friend and colleague, Prof. Windisch. 


THE first volume of Collitz’s collection of 
Greek dialectal inscriptions has just been com- 
pleted. In the following sections the arrange- 
ment will be essentially geographical: first, 
inscriptions in the dialects of Northern and 
Middle-Greece; then those of the Peloponnesos 
and the Islands ; lastly, the Ionic. 


M. VosKRESENSKY is publishing at Moscow 
a general chrestomathy of the Slavonic lan- 
guages, and Miklosich’s famous comparative 
grammar of those languages is being translated 
into Russian. Vsevolod Miiller’s Ossetic Studies, 
containing the epic narratives of the Ossetes 
about the nartes or popular heroes, and their 
fables, tales, and songs, seem to be of high 
interest both to folk-lorists and Iranian phi- 
logers. Unfortunately the texts are accom- 
panied only by Russian translations. Here is 
a field in which Mr. Ralston may work with 
pleasure to himself and profit to others. 

Prov. BUHLER’s Leitfaden fiir den Elementar- 
cursus des Sanskrit, somewhat recast m- 
matically, is about to be reproduced in English 
by Prof. Perry, of Columbia College, New 
York. This seems to show that all American 
scholars do not follow the redoubtable Prof. 
Whitney, who, in the last number of the 
American Journal of Philology, says that, in 
Prof. Max Miiller’s grammar, ‘‘the native 
science is made the supreme rule after a fashion 
that is sometimes amusing in its naiveté,” and 
that in Biihler’s book ‘‘the same spirit of sub- 
servience to Hindu methods is shown in an 
extreme degree, and both forms and material 
are not — os met with which are not 
Sanskrit, but belong only to the non-existent 
grammarians’ dialect.” 

AT a St. David’s day dinner, held under the 
auspices of the newly-formed Liverpool Welsh 
Society at Liverpool, the toast of Welsh lan- 
guage aad literature was proposed by Dr. Kuno 








Meyer, of University College, Liverpool, who 
dwelt particularly on their philological import- 
ance, and expressed a hope that the scientific 
study and teaching of Welsh, as an ingredient 
of comparative philology, might now, after the 
establishment of the Welsh colleges, be put on 
a broader and wider principle than had hitherto 
been possible. Dr. Meyer has now a class of 
fifteen Welsh students at the college, with 
whom he is reading selected portions from the 
Mabinogion. 

THE new number of the Journal of Philology 
contains a continuation of Bentley’s Boteoren | 
on Homer; “Notes on Latin Lexicography,” 
by H. Nettleship; ‘“‘The Interpretation of 
Tragedy ” and “ Aeschylea,” by L. Campbell ; 
‘‘ Platonica’”’ and ‘ Plato’s Later Theory of 
Ideas,” by H. Jackson; notes on Pliny, Juvenal, 
and Seneca, by J. E. B. Mayor; on Hor. Sat. i. 
9.39, 75, by H. J. Roby; on the forms of 
divination and magic in Deut. xviii. 10, 11, by 
W. Robertson Smith; and a very important 
article on a newly-identified fragment of Epi- 
curus, rept picews, by W. Scott. 


Mr. Rosrinson Extuts will shortly publish a 
contribution to the Anecdota Oxoniensia, It 
will contain (1) a collation of a tenth-century 
fragment of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Books i.-iil. 
622), hitherto not rated at its proper value as 
one of the most authoritative founts for this 
part of the poem; (2) twenty-four Latin epi- 
grams of uncertain date; (3) Latin glosses on 
Apollinaris Sidonius, copied in the twelfth 
century, and containing many early French and 
some early English words explanatory of the 
glosses. 


THe February number of the Archiv for 
Nordisk Filologi contains a short article by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, pointing out several strikin 
coincidences between incidents of Irish an 
Old-Norse legend. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamBripce ANTIQUARIAN Socrtety.—(Monday, 
Feb. 23.) 


Mr. J. W. Crark, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
E. CO. Clark read a paper upon the inscribed stone 
from Brough-under-Stanemore, now in the Fitz- 
william Museum. Prof. Clark stated that this was 
an epitaph, in Greek hexameters, on a youth bear- 
ing the name of the god Hermes, and coming from 
the northern part of Syria, Commagene. The con- 
nexion of Syria with Westmorland was not very 
obvious, and Prof. Clark endeavoured to account 
for it by traces of Syrian worship and a Syrian 
corps of the Roman army in the neighbourhood 
from which this stone came. At Corbridge were 
found one altar dedicated to Hercules of Tyre, and 
another to Astarte the goddess of the Sidonians. 
The latter may probably be identified with ‘‘ the 
Syrian goddess,’’ of whom Lucian gives an 
account. Of the worship of this goddess, under 
her style ‘‘Dea Syria,’ Magna (Carvoran), 
was evidently a stronghold. Two altars have 
been discovered there, erected to her, the one 
by a cohort of Hamii, the other by an ala, 
bearing the name Sabinian, of the same people. 
These Hamii have been attributed, on reasonable 
grounds, to the town of Hamath or Hamah, on the 
Orontes. If so, they were the only Asiatic corps 
on the wall; they help to account for other indica- 
tions of Syrian worship in the neighbourhood ; and 
they show how a Syrian family could find its wa: 

at least to Magna. A last connecting link wit 

Brough may be furnished by the leaden seals found 
at that place some years ago, and bearing the 
names of Roman mili corps. One of these is 
inscribed with the words Ala Sab., which yee | 
refer to the Hamii above mentioned. The Broug 

inscription has nothing to do with Syrian => 
being purely classical in feeling. It was obvious 

written by a person acquainted with the Greek of 
the Homeric poems and the tragedies. As to 
the date, the evidence of the churacters merely 
amounts to placing the inscription as late as pos- 
sible. Prof. Clark did not consider that it could 
date before the comparatively settled time follow- 
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ing the reign of Sept. Severus, when there might 
be residents with leisure to put up monuments and 
travellers with leisure to read them. For similar 
reasons he would place this document before the 
rough times which followed the Roman departure 
from Britain at the beginning of the fifth century. 
Tn the first line of the epitaph, Exxadexern tis 
Swv TuuBw oxepbevt vo pons, there is a syllable 
too much. Prof. Clark suggested that the first 
word was meant to be scanned Exdexern. The 
word oxepOevra he preferred tointerpret as a parti- 
ciple which does not elsewhere occur, but would 
be regularly formed from cxerw, and translate 
‘*hidden in the tomb.’ This translation was 
inconsistent with the notion of a cenotaph. The 
words xa:pe sv wat wap euov Prof. Clark translated, 
‘*A blessing, or greeting, to thee, O boy, from 
me.’? The literal translation of the following 
words, xnvrep Ovnrov Biov epxns, was: ‘‘ Even if thou 
creepest on a mortal life.’? This he could not take 
to mean simply ‘‘ Even though thou art dead,” and 
he therefore suggested two other interpretations :— 
(1) ‘‘ And if thou indeed draggest on some human 
life (i.¢., a dim semi-human existence beneath the 
tomb) ’’; (2) ‘‘ Even though thou travellest (—didst 
travel) on the course of only a mortal life (as dis- 
tinguished from the immortal career of thy divine 
namesake).’? The play on the name may be 
paralleled by an epitaph in the Corpus, where a 
mortal Helios is obviously contrasted with the 
divine sungod (Kaibel No. 708, C. I. 6236). In 
the clause which follows, wxurar extns yap ueporwy 
emt Kiuuepiwv yn, Prof. Clark considered that a final 
v of ynv had been omitted, although ém with the 
dative was (rarely) found in the pregnant construc- 
tion of motion to a place and rest there (Iliad 2. 
89: 4. 251, &c.). The word peporwy could not 
possibly, he thought, be used as an epithet of 
Kiuiuepiwy. He took these Kiupepio to be the 
poetic folk of gloom and mist among whom Homer 
places his entrance to the shades (Od. A. 14): the 
Mepones on the other hand were the pepores (a noun 
substantive) of the Anthology, meaning simply 
men. The genitive weporwy expressed the not un- 
common meaning, in poetry, of removal from a 
place. This line he would therefore translate 
**Since very soon thou didst flit from men to 
the land of the Cimmerians.” Prof. Clark 
considered the meaning of this last line to be 
that the boy will not be entirely a misnomer 
(ov Yevoes “‘thou shalt not be false to thy 
name’’) for, though not the god Hermes himself, 
he is gone with him. The ingenious suggestion 
[epun] yap o mas epuns [akoAovOe:] was made by a 
candidate for the University Scholarship. The 
a, however, which follows yYevoe: on the stone 
being irreconcilable with [epun], Prof. Clark would 
read [avrw], which fairly accounted for the two or 
three illegible strokes before -yap o mais. Possibly 
the stonecutter may have substituted the nomina- 
tive epuns for a dative epun, misled by the next 
words é was. Theepigram is added below in what 
is submitted as its original form, with a metrical 
paraphrase : 

Exbdexern tis dwv TuuBw oxepbervr vo moipns 

Epunv Koupaynvoy eros ppacatw tis ode:rTns 

XMLpe OU Tat Tap Euov KnvEp OvnTroy Biov eprns 

@KUTAT ETTNS yap mepomwy em Kimpepiwy ynv 

Kou eure: autTw yap o mats Epun axoAovOet. 


Hermes of Commagene here— 

Young Hermes, in his sixteenth year— 
Entombed by fate before his day 
Beholding, let the traveller say :— 

Fair youth, my greeting to thy shrine 
Though but a mortal course be thine, 
Since all too soon thou wing’ dst thy flight 
From realms of speech to realm of night ; 
Yet no misnomer art thou shewn, 

Who with thy namesake god art flown. 


—Mr.Browne pointed out the letters which occurred 
on the a Stone and no other Greek inscrip- 
tion in the North of England. These were one a, 
two +, », p, the straight o, v, w, and 3 if it was not 
on the ‘‘ Heracles’ stone. Ics was curious that 
some of these particular letters had a strong 
Phoenician tinge. They were the first a, 5, p, v. 
He thought the cutter —_ have been accus- 
tomed to an Oriental alphabet. He read the six 
letters before yap o mais as ayado0s.—Canon Taylor 
said that Mr. Browne had suggested that the 
unique character of three er four of the Greek 








letters in the inscription might be due to an 
assimilation of the forms of Phoenician letters used 
at a much earlier date. He thought the phenomena 
might be explained by a simpler hypothesis. The 
inscription was written in uncial characters. Uncial 
Greek writing had hitherto been found exclusively 
in codices, other Greek inscriptions being written 
in capitals, the forms of which differed consider- 
ably from those of the uncial letters. He thought 
the writer of the inscription could not have been 
familiar with the letters ordinarily used in Greek 
inscriptions, but was probably in possession of 
some uncial codex, from which he had taken the 
forms of the letters he employed. Thus this 
inscription was of peculiar interest, being the only 
lapidary record in uncial characters hitherto dis- 
covered, and supplying several transitional forms 
which had hitherto been sought forin vain. Canon 
Taylor also thought that due credit had not been 
given to Mr. Henry Bradley for the ingenious 
conjecture which had established the true reading 
of the inscription. He referred to the word 
gpacarw beginning the fifth line. This had 
been read as qiA:Biwres or pidAAaywyos, the second 
letter appearing clearly in the published fac- 
simile as an iota. Mr. Bradley conjectured 
that this must really be a rho, the loop of the 
letter having disappeared. Canon Taylor said that 
he had at once undertaken a journey to Brough for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether this conjecture 
could be supported, and that he discovered positive 
traces of the almost effaced loop of the rho. This 
int having been settled the earlier readings had 
een abandoned, and an interpretation based on 
Mr. Bradley’s conjecture had been now uni- 
versally adopted.—Mr. Sandys quoted from Kai- 
bel’s Epigrammata Graeca several parallels to 
expressions found in the Brough Inscription. In 
the last line, he was inclined to believe that the 
two lost words were &kuj and drdAwAev, the sense 
thus gained being: ‘‘for the boy Hermes has 
perished in his prime.’’ He could not agree with 
Dr. Olark’s interpretation of the tenth line. The 
most natural course was to take uepérwv and Kin- 
uepiwy together ; and it was perhaps not necessary to 
alter yf into yjv. The ‘‘ Cimmerian men” were in 
this case the Britons, who would be regarded as 
dwelling in a land of Cimmerian darkness by those 
who, like the friends of the short-lived Hermes, 
could remember the sunny land of Syria. The 
following would therefore be the sense of the line : 
*¢ Short was thy flight in this land of gloom.’’ 


Socrery or Antiquartes.—(Thursday, Feb. 26.) 
Mr, Epwin Fresurietp, V.P., in the Chair.—The 
master and brethren of St. John’s House, Sher- 
borne, exhibited a triptych, which has been for a 
long time in the possession of the house, and which 
was sent up to London to be cleaned. Itis painted 
on panel by a Flemish artist of the end of the 
fifteenth century. The centre panel represents the 
raising of Lazarus, while the two others each con- 
tain pictures of two miracles, one being painted 
above the other and on a smaller scale. The sub- 
jects are the healing of the blind and of the 
demoniac, and the raising of Jairus’s daughter and 
the widow’s son. On the outside of the doors are 
four apostles in grisaille—Paul, Peter, James, and 
Thomas. A paper, by Mr. Everard Green, was 
read describing the picture, of the history of which 
nothing is known.—Mr. St. John Hope exhibited 
and described a collection of impressions of seals 
of the University and Colleges of Cambridge. 
Sixty-six seals have been used by these bodies, of 
which fifty-one are now in existence. Mr. Hope’s 
collection is nearly complete. The earliest univer- 
sity seal dates from 1261, but that now used was 
made in 1580.—Zrratum. In our report of the last 
meeting of the y+ AH ye py (AcaDEMyY, 
February 28), for ‘‘ Orkney’? r **Oxney.”’ 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURBS, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chronos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wed and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART-BOUKS. 


WE have received from the Autotype Com- 
pany the third, which is the concluding volume, 
of their reproductions of the Liber Studiorum of 





Turner, with the sympathetic and always in- 
forming commentary of Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
who is known to be one of the deepest students 
of Turner’s most important work. Before say- 
ing a word as to the success of the reproduction, 
let us express the regret that it has stopped 
where it has—that is, with the last of the 
seventy-one actually published plates. For the 
Autotype Company to have concerned them- 
selves with the unpublished plates would have 
been, we are aware, to have entered upon 
debateable ground; yet we think this should 
have been done. The unpublished plates are 
naturally much less known than. the published 
ones, yet among them is a full proportion of 
subjects of curious excellence, and it is ex- 
tremely desirable that with these the public 
should be better acquainted. And how, except 
by means of some process of reproduction, are 
any of us, lovers of Turner—not to speak of 
simple outsiders—how are any of us to know 
familiarly the exquisite theme of ‘‘ Crowhurst,” 
a print of which only three impressions exist ? 
The unpublished plates are all of them inevi- 
tably rare, though the ‘‘ Crowhurst ” is doubt- 
less the rarest of them. There was thus a sub- 
stantial reason for reproducing at all events the 
best of them—they would have been useful 
memoranda for the real amateur who does not 
ardently desire reproductions of prints the 
originals of which are still obtainable by him 
who cares to make a serious effort to obtain 
them. Now, however, as to the reproductions 
that have been made and as to the measure of 
success that has attended them. ‘‘ Hedging 
and Ditching,” ‘‘Solway Moss,” ‘Mont St. 
Gothard,” and ‘Severn and Wye” are among 
the plates provided in the present issue. 
‘Mont St. Gothard” reproduces well: we 
cannot quite say why, ess it be that the 
rotten sky of the original plate, depriving the 
original plate of a charm it presumably might 
have permits between Tate and reproduc- 
tion a greater similarity of p avn than is gen- 
erally attainable. Why the distinctly vigorous 
‘*Hedging and Ditching” reproduces well we 
can more distinctly aver. ‘‘ Hedging and 
Ditching” is a plate dependent for its interest 
not upon the finer and more delicate effects, 
but upon the subject, the composition, and the 
masculine character of certain work in the fore- 
ground. Now though the reproduction never 
gives the full force of the etched line, it does 
give a good deal of its force, and accordingly 
the autotype from this characteristic vision of 
the cold clay country and the rural poor is one 
of the best in the book. ‘‘ Solway Moss” is far 
less satisfactory. Anything like a decent im- 
— of the original is, above all things, 
uminous in the most distant background. 
Here, on the contrary, the background is 
covered with an impenetrable veil. Shadow 
and darkness brood over the picture; yet, 
where the darkness should really be effective 
and impressive, as in the heavy cloud that 
passes over the upland, it is wanting in force. 
And “Severn and Wye” is not satisfactory 
either. It is somehow wanting in its appro- 
priate Wordsworthian atmosphere of rest and 
ow It is quiet not because it is happy, but 
use it is dull, 

The Birthday Book of Art and Artists, com- 
piled by Mrs. Davenport Adams (John Hogg), 
is age the prettiest of recent birthday 
books, and it is certainly for several reasons 
the most instructive. The birthdate of most of 
the eminent artists, ancient and modern, is 
given wherever it has been found attainable. 
Many brief criticisms from the best writers on 
Art form texts for each day of the year, and in 
the main the passages quoted have been selected 
with judgment. me of them will suggest 
thought even to those most versed in the sub- 
ject, while others will afford to those who are 
ignorant in matters of art a means by which 4 
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little knowledge may be readily attained. In 
dates and spelling and such like things we 
notice some errors, but considering the number 
of facts embodied in the book they are certainly 
very few. Girtin, the exquisite water-colour 
painter, has his name spelt as if he were a 
college for advanced young women; Mr. 
McWhirter is said to be at the present moment 
but sixteen years old—his birthdate being 
given as 1869; and George Cooke, the admir- 
able line-engraver, is styled ‘‘Sir” George 
Cooke. He was never knighted, though we 
are sure that he deserved to be. Still, it has 
required some diligence on our part to discover 
these errors; and, on the whole, the little 
volume is as useful as it is dainty. 


We include among ‘‘ Art-Books” the so- 
called Dickens Memento Sag & Tuer), because 
it is chiefly noticeable for its pretty exterior. 
It is bound in quite the prettiest of bluey-grey 
cloth ; the rose-grey marbled paper, without 
any lustre, is of exquisite colour and quality, 
and the printing is, good, though perhaps a 
little fantastic. There is sienrellly no appro- 
priateness in the first initial letter, which is 
practically an illustration of the industry of 
the Middle Ages, But of what does the 
“‘Memento” consist? It is chiefly a reprint 
of the sale catalogue issued by Messrs. Christie 
& Manson when they sold Mr. Dickens’s not 
vey well chosen art treasures. And it has 
added to it what is at all events of more real 
value, and that is a little account of the first 
and other desirable editions of Mr. Dickens’s 
works, compiled by Mr. Dexter, who, we under- 
stand, is a specialist in that matter. 


Dictionnaire des Emailleurs. Par Emile Moli- 
nier. (Paris: Rouam.) The opening paragraph 
of the Avant-propos of this neat and handy little 
volume (one of a series of ‘‘ Guides”) modestly 
states what the author’s intention has been in 
gathering material for its compilation—to pro- 
duce ‘‘un volume de petit format facile 4 con- 
sulter”’; but to this we would add a multum in 
parvo of valuable matter got together with 
judgment and carefully reduced to an essence. 
The author acknowledges the difficulty, which 
at once suggests itself, of distinguishing enamel- 
lers from goldsmiths and sculptors, for the well- 
known reason that so many of the artists of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
were adepts in each and all those branches of art, 
and were architects and painters more or less. 
This fact leads the author to make the meshes 
of his net perhaps a shade too small and too 
strong at the same time, as by it he hauls in 
many fish which we should hardly have ex- 

to find in such water—Giovanni Pisano, 
for instance; for although he may have made 
the retablo of marble for Guglielmo Ubertini, in 
the decoration of which enamelled silver plates 
were introduced, it is less likely that Giovanni 
executed them with his own hand than that 
he employed one of the skilful goldsmiths of 
Arezzo to furnish them. This remark, how- 
ever, holds good with other names included in 
his extremely comprehensive but carefully made 
list, the compilation of which must have been 
a work of much patient toil, which love of the 
subject only could have prompted and sustained. 
Better that he should have included euch names 
than that by a too conscientious filtration he 
should have omitted others with more legiti- 
mate certificate. Some may have escaped, but 
wherever we open the little volume concise 
notice of the artist we seek is there to hand. 
As M. Molinier justly states, anterior to the 
fifteenth century enamelling, except perhaps in 
some few localities, as Limoges, &c., was hardly 


@ special, but rather a branch occupation of the 
goldsmith’s multifarious art, and any definite 
classification of its workers is impracticable, 
and their native origin difficult or impossible to 
trace. It might have been as well, however, 





under the name Arphé, a family of enamellers, 
&c., working in Spain, to have been told that 
aay & were of Flemish origin, as established 
by Davillier and others. But the little volume 
has yet more matter. A concise résumé of the 
methods and manner of enamelling in various 
ways is the principal subject of the Avant- 
propos. The alphabetical list of names, &c., is 
followed by an ‘‘ Essai d’une Bibliographie ” on 
the art, very useful to the student, but naturally 
less complete ; and then again by a list of the 
principal collections of enamels public and 
private, the latter of which must necessarily 
be fluctuating, the more so as it includes the 
names of many dealers who generally have but 
temporary possession of such treasures; to 
this, however, there are some exceptions where 
collections have been formed by dealers for 
private enjoyment. For the rest we cannot do 
better than recommend this handy, neatly 
printed and excellent book, which ought to be 
on the table of every amateur and art student. 
If the other promised volumes of the series of 
‘Guides du Collectionneur ” are as complete as 
this they will be extremely valuable. 








OLD BOND STREET GALLERIES. 


Messrs. AGNEW’s spring collection of water- 
colours in Old Bond Street is as usual most 
carefully selected. These exhibitions have a 
character of their own, and although of course 
there is no sameness in them, there is a certain 
habit of arrangement and a certain preference 
for particular artists. On the left side of the 
screens nearest the door we may reckon upon 
finding one or two small Turners for instance, 
and probably one of Millais’s rare water-colours, 
and on the right side of the farther screen a 
collection of Birket Fosters. Mr. Wyld is also a 
constant appearer on the screens, and David 
Cox and Coutby Fielding one may meet here 
and there and everywhere. The assemblage of 
Turners is unusually numerous and interesting. 
There are the early drawings, somewhat faded, 
but still wonderful, of the Interiors of the 
Transept and Chapter House of Salisbury 
Cathedral which were exhibited in 1797— 
masterly works of the ‘‘ draughtsman” when 
twenty-two. There are no less than three of the 
exquisite blue and amber drawings of Yorkshire 
scenery done for Whitaker’s History 0; Richmond- 
shire (published 1823), the ‘‘ Crook of Lune,” 
the ‘‘ Kirby Lonsdale Churchyard,” .and the 
‘‘ Simmer Lake,” lovely in their liquid sunlight, 
and their delicate drawing of bough and leaf; 


j;and besides there are two later scenes in 


Switzerland. Among the works of the 
older men may be mentioned several pure and 
luminous Barretts, and two or tkree fine 
examples of Prout, W. Hunt, De Wint, and 
James Holland. There are two Rossettis—one 
a very careful and early study in pencil for 
his never finished ‘‘ Found,” and a very 
unpleasant and gaudily-coloured drawing of a 
lady bending to sip a brimming glass of 
champagne. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the works of living artists included in an 
exhibition of this kind, but it is some cause for 
congratulation when a name appears in Messrs, 
Agnew’s list, and we therefore welcome those of 
Max Ludby, C. Robertson, and G. 
Wetherbee. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 


Mr. Gotcu again contributes the most thrilling 
picture to the galleries in Conduit Street. It is 
called ‘‘Consent,” and shows us a kind old 
father giving his consent to his daughter’s 
marriage. The lady is charming and refined, 
and the expression of the old gentleman is good. 
The work is painted in a looser manner than is 
usual with the artist, and there isa flatness and 
paintiness about parts of it which we regret to 





see; but other portions, like the furniture and 
the various articles on the table and the books 
behind, are treated with great breadth and 
skill. Mr. Trood’s clever and humorous studies 
of dogs and kittens, Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s bright 
views of Venice, a clever study by Miss Alice 
Miller, the richly and truly coloured pansies of 
Miss Ada Bell, a fresh view of spring meadow 
and brook by Edwin Izard (thoroughly English), 
and a fine-toned and Millet-like ‘“‘ Pastureland”’ 
by Edwin Calvert (thoroughly French), are 
some of the best of the other pictures in oil; 
“Tempting Wares: Cairo,” by Miss Margaret 
Murray-Cookesley, though scarcely satisfactory 
in its fruit, deserves to be noticed for its grace- 
ful figure, its pleasant colour, and a certain 
glory of light. There are also a number of 
agreeable water-colours, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOLBEIN’S SOCIETY’S ‘‘ TEWRDANNCKH,” 
London: March 3, 1885, 
I stated a series of defects in the second 
edition of this book which do not exist in the 
first. Mr. Brothers denies the existence of none 
of them, because they are undeniable. He 
contents himself with reiterating the assertion 
that one edition is as good as the other. Such 
an assertion needs no further reply. 
It was unnecessary for him to prove himself 
a careless collator. If two pages of a book are 
misplaced, anyone who can read the language 
in which the book is written can discover the 


fault for himself. Two pages of the reproduc- 
tion are so misplaced. There is nothing more 
to be said. 


-Mr. Brothers declares that he never heard of 
Mr. Hirth. Perhaps not; but it is not my 
business to introduce him to one of the leading 
German publishers. W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to sec that Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 
the new keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, has obtained from Convocation a grant 
of £1050, to be devoted to the formation of a 
strong-room in the museum, the heating of the 
building by hot-water pipes, and the provision 
of cases for the upper room, now vacated by 
candidates for examination. Mr. Evans is now 
delivering in the museum a course of five lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Megalithic Monuments.” 


THE Courrier de l’Art expresses great dis- 
satisfaction with the proposals contained in the 
bill for the establishment of the Museum of 
Decorative Art in the building formerly - 
occupied by the Cour des Comptes. The 
Union Centrale undertakes to spend three and 
a half millions of francs on the building itself—a 
sum which, the writer observes, will probably 
have to be increased to four or five millions, 
thus absorbing nearly the whole capital of the 
society, and leaving only a very trifling balance 
for the purchase of objects for exhibition. 
Another ground of complaint is that the 
museum is to be open free on only two days in 
the week, a provision which will seriously im- 
pair the usefulness of the institution to the 
workmen for whose benefit it is, or rather ought 
to be, principally designed. 

Tux Princess of Wales has consented to sit 
for a portrait to be painted by Mr. J. E. Millais 
as a commission from the City Art Gallery of 
Manchester. 

Mr. F. E. Hutme, headmaster of the Put- 
ney School of Art, informs us that Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. have placed at his disposal each 
year a selection of art books to the value of 
three guineas as prizes for success in art study, 
These will be known as the “Cassell Prizes.” 
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THE museum of the Luxembourg has just 
bought for 4,000 frs. a portrait of Mdme. de 


Calonne, painted by Ricard. 


Next week (March 9, 10, 11, 12) Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge will sell a num- 
ber of valuable ancient and modern coins and 
medals, among which are four rare and early 
Chinese gold coins, about thirty five-guinea 
ieces, tetradrachms of Perseus, Philip V., 
leucus II., and Demetrius II. The sale will 
also include some Babylonian cylinders, and a 
collection of valuable books on numismatics 
and similar subjects. 


Two of the pictures shown at the recent 
exhibition of the works of Mdme. Eva Gonzalés 
have been purchased by the State. One is a 
crayon drawing, ‘‘ La Nichée,” and the other a 
painting, ‘“‘L’Entrée du Jardin.” It is ex- 

ted that the former will be placed in the 
Lannie. 

THE municipality of Aix-les-Bains is in 
treaty for the purchase of the splendid art 
collection of M. Vulliermet, of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. The collection will be placed in 
the ancient chiteau, which has long been the 
property of the town, and has been fitted up 
as a museum, though hitherto it has been 
unprovided with objects for exhibition. 





THE STAGE. 


Lytton’s ‘‘ suNIUS’’ AT THE PRINCESS’S. 


Ir there are any left who consider that in the 
poetry of the late Lord Lytton there resides 
that quality by which the mind is quickened 
and fired, they will have great joy even in 
the pure literature of the new production at 
the Princess’s. But for our own part, the 
‘Lady of Lyons” and its fellows move us to but 
moderate ecstasy. They are the praiseworthy 
result of learning, and of continuous industry, 
and of occasional good taste. They contain 
little to teach, little to elevate, little potently 
to charm. Only on the stage—the stage for 
which, we admit it, they were meant—do 
they dazzle with success. In the closet, the 
brilliance is perceived to be a little tawdry; 
the tone sometimes pretentious when it aims 
to be high; the moral unexceptionable, no 
doubt, but somewhat obvious and dull. But, 
however that may be, the late Lord Lytton 
took himself and his work seriously. He 
studied carefully the stage for which his 
writing was destined ; he knew the effects he 


wanted, and generally obtained them. And 


“ Junius” is not a work of youthful imma- 
turity or of intellectual decrepitude. It dates 
from about the period of the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” — 
a play whose popular sentiment and dexterous 
stage-contrasts still make it prized by the 
actor. Inferior to that play in richness of 
opportunity, it is free from its exaggerated 
ornament of language. It is surprising to us, 
we frankly admit, that it should not, till now 
through the well-advised enterprise of Mr. Wil- 
son Barrett, have seen the light of the boards. 
It has, we think, but one conspicuous weak- 
ness, and that is the insufficiency of its short 
third act—an act devoted first to the brief 
display of Lucretia among her maidens, and 
then to the treacherous coming of Sextus 
Tarquin, who begins his dishonourable wooing. 
But that the middle act of a play should be 
insufficient does, of course, point to some 
thinness of material throughout the whole. 
Nothing but the tyrannical requirements of 
classical drama can have caused the play to 





appear in five acts. The whole subject might 
have been conceived in four acts, or in three. 
But as with Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘Cup” at the 
Lyceum, so here at the Princess’s with Lord 
Lytton’s “Junius,” a stage management at 
once lavish and discreet has come to make 
amends for that which the play lacks, and 
where there is no interest of engrossing action 
there is that of an engaging spectacle. The 
“setting” of “the gem” was, it may be, 
needed as well as justified. Anyhow the 
result is satisfactory. One sees good acting, 
gorgeous accessories; one listens to sound 
morals and to sonorous words. If here and 
there the effort after literary style is some- 
what painful, and the art displayed instead of 
concealed, one feels that before he wrote this 
play Lord Lytton had saturated himself with 
the writing of great masters. He often rises 
above the commonplace. He is often vigorous 
and terse. 

The acting leaves little to be desired. It 
is not ideal, but it is at least adequate. As 
for Mr. Wilson Barrett himself, his perform- 
ance is complete. We could wish nothing 
better than his appearance and his acting in 
that character of the severe yet tender Roman 
who loved Lucretia when she was a child, 
and who avenges her death. Junius Brutus 
appears a little silly at the first ; the assump- 
tion is made very skilfully indeed, and would 
impose upon the acutest observer. Sub- 
sequently his force is declared; an occasion 
presents itself, and he rises to it. Mr. Barrett 
is both stately and persuasive, dignified and 
touching. Another part is played, we think, 
with as small a trace of error, and that is the 
part of Vindex, a slave who pants for free- 
dom ; one who has elements of nobility mixed 
with his elements of baseness. It is played 
by Mr. Hudson, who has not hitherto, that 
we can recollect, done anything that is 
specially noticeable. Mr. Willard looks very 
well, in the first act, the character of the 
fairly conventional heartless voluptuary. Then 
the lines in which he tells how Lucretia 
impresses him are delivered with the gravity 
of a feeling deeper than that for which 
the voluptuary might claim to be credited. 
Later on the ignoble basis of his character is 
fittingly revealed. Yet Mr. Willard some- 
times snarls and drawls more than one likes 
him to do. His elocution is accurate, but it 
is not free from monotony. Miss Eastlake, 
who looks the part of the young Roman 
matron excellently, has certainly no further 
fault than the fault of want of intensity. 
But her intensity a year or two ago, in the 
performances before Ophelia, was wont to be 
hysterical. Now her more measured emotion 
is never wanting in dignity. Her perform- 
ance is not great, but it is worthy. Her 
Lucretia is without blame. We have implied 
already, if we have not expressly said, that 
the scenery and stage trappings are appro- 
priate and splendid. A word must be said for 
the movement of the groups, especially of the 
groups in the last scene. Almost each per- 
son here plays his part as if he were indeed 
an actor. The old supernumerary, who 
brought body and no mind at all, has vanished 
from the Princess’s. 

FRepERIck WEDMORE. 














“A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON” IN 
NEW YORK. 


Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT is known to the 
American public as the actor who is most 
willing to run risks of personal discomfort and 
pecuniary loss for the sake of his art, and to 
introduce worthy new pieces to the stage. His 
successful revival of ‘‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”’ 
is the latest instance of this, and though 
—s differ as to the practical value of the 
play, Mr. Barrett’s enterprise has received 
warm appreciation from all quarters. Some 
account of the performance may be welcome to 
English readers, since besides the interest that 
would in any case attach to the presentation of 
this play, the present revival is specially note- 
worthy because the changes in construction by 
which Mr. Barrett has sought to secure a 
successful acting version, have been made by 
him in collaboration with Mr. Browning him- 
self, or at least discussed with the latter and 
submitted to his judgment. 

In the first place, all the introductory con- 
versation between the servants is omitted, on 
the ground that it is trivial in comparison with 
the rest of the dialogue, and unnecessary to a 
comprehension of the plot. At the Star 
Theatre the curtain rises upon the gallery lead- 
ing from Lord Tresham’s dining-hall. Earl 


Mertoun, a pale, fair-haired boy, dressed in 


crimson velvet, is supposed to have dined with 
the family, and to be taking his leave. Tresham’s 
first words, ‘‘ I welcome you, Lord Mertoun, yet 
once more,” are thus a recurrence to a subject 
previously discussed. No change in the text is 
necessary to this view. Then the scene changes 
to Mildred’s chamber, where she is discovered 
dressed in white, regarding herself pensively in 
a mirror, close by the painted window and the 
the signal lamp in readiness upon the table. 
The next change is the omission of Mertoun’s 
song, the Earl simply entering at the window 
and taking Mildred's hand as she sits in front. 
The song is omitted because it would seem un- 
natural for Mertoun to waste a moment before 
seeking Mildred after his interview with Tres- 
ham, and also because it would interrupt the 
action of the play at the moment when the 
audience are first becoming conscious of the 
terrible character of the situation. This is fully 
revealed by the scene between the lovers, and 
the tragical intensity which is reached when 
Mildred sinks upon her knees at tne words, 
‘*God forgot me—and I fell,” is never relaxed 
again during the play. The opening of the 
second act shows instantly that the horror is 
increasing as it spreads, by the striking con- 
trast between the calm and gracious nobleman 
who received his sister’s wooer, and the haggard 
and excited man who now drags his woodmun 
after him into the library, and hastily bolts the 
door. From this point the play progresses 
rapidly to its climax, which is found in the 
middle of this act. The entrance of Guendolen, 
unconscious of anything wrong, is hardly noticed 
between the pathetic scene with Gerard and the 
equally pathetic entrance of Mildred. For a mo- 
ment the latter looks over her brother’s shoulder 
at the book, then at his ‘‘ Don’t lean on me,” she 
goes around and seats herself at his feet. The 
lines descriptive of a brother’s love (with a 
noticeable change of reading—‘‘ Your love... 
her love, that is—the sister’s love! , were 
delivered by Mr. Barrett with great tenderness 
and made a visible impression upon the audience. 
‘“*Must I, Mildred? Silent still?” comes in 
the same tender tones, and then, as Tresham 
nerves himself to put the dreadful question, the 
shame of it all overcomes his love, and spring- 
ing to his feet he demands, in a voice hoarse 
with passion, ‘‘ Is there a gallant—” and so on. 
As no answer comes, his passion changes to 
determination, and drawing his sword, he asks 
in a low voice for the name. ‘Till now, I 
only had a thought for you—But now,’— 
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flinging his sword upon the table—“ his name!” 
The next long speech of Tresham’s—for a 
reason seen later—is omitted down to the words, 
‘‘ But with to-morrow hastens here the Earl! ” 
The dramatic climax of the play occurs at this 
point. Mildred’s half-eager, half-fearful query, 
** But Thorold—if I will receive him as I said ?” 
seems to Tresham to reveal a depth of moral 
infamy in her, casting her actual sin so far into 
the shade that he staggers back and chokes in 
the attempt to s When the words 
The Earl? do come, it is with a shriek, 
and when Mildred repeats entreatingly, ‘‘I 
will receive him!” Tresham’s passion bursts 
all bounds, and the rest of the scene to 
his exit passes like a whirlwind. The im- 
pression produced by the foregoing passage 
is indescribable: the performance has shown 
the most dramatic passage in Mr. Browning’s 
works in actual representation to be where 
probably few of his readers have suspected it. 
Mr. Barrett’s acting grew steadily in power as 
the scene progressed, till at the culmination of 
it he reached the highest point at which he has 
yet been seen in tragedy. At the close of this 
act an important change in construction was 
— . After Guendolen’s words to Mil- 
dred, 
** Remember, sweet, 

He said there was aclew! I hold it, come!”’ 
instead of the curtain falling upon the end of 
the act, Tresham re-enters, subdued and master 
of himself again, and putting the others aside, 
addresses to Mildred the following lines, put 
together from an earlier speech in this act, to 
which allusion has been made: 

‘* We two will somehow wear 
.— one day out: the dead must heave their 
earts 


Under the marble of our chapel-floor ; 

They cannot rise and blast you! You may wed 
Your paramour above our mother’s tomb ; 

Our mother cannot move from ’neath your foot, 
I'll hide your shame and mine from every eye.” 


The yew tree avenue of the third act gives an 
opportunity for a very impressive scene, with 
the moonlight casting great twisted shadows 
across the stage, and the purple-lighted pane in 
Mildred’s window dieing Gendt the bran- 
ches. After this, to bring the play to a close in 
the comparatively uninteresting scene of Mil- 
dred’s chamber, would ny, Fa to lose an 
important effect. It is much better, moreover, 
that the suicide should take place in the avenue, 
rather than in the sister’s bedchamber. There- 
fore, after Tresham bids farewell to his home 
and leaves the stage, Mildred’s window opens 
and she looks out. Seeing nothing, she comes 
down and crosses the stage to the very spot 
where her lover fell. ham re-enters, 
seeking her, and the last scene also is played 
appropriately under the yew trees. In spite of 
the overwrought tragedy of the three Toetin, 
Mr. Barrett succeeded in making Tresham’s 
last speech the most touching of the whole act, 
with its solemn charge to hold the ’scutcheon 
up—‘“ Austin, no blot on it !”’—and its extreme 
pathos in the pride of the dying man that ‘‘all’s 
gules again.” 

The performances of the ‘Blot in the 
’Scutcheon” in Washington and Philadelphia 
were more or less experimental, but now that 
the play has received the favourable verdict of 
a metropolitan audience, it will doubtless be 
seen regularly upon the stage, in spite of the 
great demands it makes upon the sympathy of 
the spectators. For this result Mr. Barrett is 
entitled to the gratitude of all serious play- 
goers and lovers of Browning. 

Hewny NorMAN. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE last few days have been marked by ex- 
traordinary activity in the world of the theatre. 








‘‘ Junius,” the new production at the Princess’s, 
is written of above; of the Ha ket revival 
of ‘‘ Masks and Faces ’”’ we s say something 
next week; a paragraph to-day may fitly 
dispose of Miss Mary Anderson’s latest venture 
—an appearance in ‘‘The Hunchback ”—and 
of Miss Jennie Lee’s reappearance in town in 
the part with which her name will long remain 
associated. The plays of Sheridan owles 
were but few ; they were never very enlivening ; 
nor can we, for our own part, understand that 
they should be found to touch. Still, like the 
best plays of Lord Lytton, they have i 
stage qualities, and the actor, and espedally 
the actor who looks at art and life con- 
ventionally, may yet for a time be faithful 
to them. But Miss Anderson, we deem it, has 
been very ill-advised in her selection of the 
character of Julia. It is a character of feeling, 
but of somewhat stereotyped feeling: the 
breath of genius is required to refresh and 
renew it. Miss Anderson does not bring genius 
at all, nor a finished art, but a measure of taste 
and a statuesque beauty. Accordingly it is 
the opinion of many qualified judges that she 
succeeds no more with Julia than with Juliet— 
no more with the creation of the laborious 
playwright than with that of the profound 
poet—and the assumption of a character so 
conventional is not likely to assist her in 
the first business of an actress who is once 
en scéne—the business of concealing such art 
as she may possess. The performance is 
by many accounted quite uninteresting, and 
certainly the Lyceum company, as a whole, 
make a strong cast out of the question. We 
cannot even expect it. The débuts of Miss 
Anderson were distinctly promising. It is a 
pity that these her later appearances should 

ave ceased to command the interest of so man 

of the best students of the theatre. The Stran 
has been the house selected for the perform- 
ances of Miss Jennie Lee, who comes before 
the public once again as the Jo of “ Bleak 
House,” and acts the part with a complete 
renewal of her old success: it is an interpreta- 
tion of well-mingled humour and pathos such 
as the master of the modern novel would him- 
self have loved to behold. And Miss Lee is 
excellently supported in her weird and im- 
ressive performance. Mr. Burnett, Miss Dolores 
Deunensad, and other approved actors, hold 
with credit the places which they have been 
wont to occupy of old. If there is in London 
any lover of pathetic character-acting who has 
not seen ‘‘Joe,” he should betake himself to 
the Strand on the first opportunity. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE first coneert of the seventy-third season of 
the Philharmonic Society was given at St. 
James’s Hall, on Thursday, February 26. The 
programme contained no novelty, but Herr 
Joachim was the violinist ; and the Beethoven 
Concerto, of course, attracted the public. They 
expected a treat and certainly were not dis- 
appointed, for the great player was in his best 
form. The second part of the concert commenced 
with Brahms’ Symphony in F. This fine work 
may almost be regarded as a novelty, for since its 
production last season by Herr Richter, it has 
only been heard once at the Crystal Palace. The 
erformance under the direction of Sir Arthur 

ullivan, who is conductor for the season, was 
an exceedingly good one; there had evidently 
been some careful rehearsals; it was a very 
promising commencement of the series. All the 
four movements of the Symphony were much 
applauded, and Brahms’ “ ~~ ” as it has been 
called by Herr Richter, will, we are sure, have 
a long ard prosperous career. Mdlle. Elly 
Warnots sang with great success “Sweet Bird ” 





~——— | 


from “Tl Penseeroso” ; for her second song she 
might have chosen something more interesting 
than “Come per me” from “ Sonnambula.” The 
overtures were Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” and 
Weber’s “Ruler of the Spirits.” The reason- 
able length of the p me deserves netice. 
At the second concert on the 12th of March 
a Gustav Ernest will conduct his Prize Over- 
ure. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their 
Handel Bicentenary Concert on the 27th of 
February, and it was an excellent idea to per- 
form “ Belshazzar,” one of the seldom-heard 
oratorios. “ Belshazzar,” composed in 1744, was 
produced at the King’s Theatre on March 27, 
1745 ; it was revived by the Sacred Harmonic 
rig | in 1847, and was given by Mr. Barnby at 
the Albert Hall in 1873; since the latter date it 
has not been heard in London. Of “ Belshazzar” 
Handel is said to have been very fond, and it 
certainly contains some very fine music. He 
shows in many of the numbers intense dramatic 
power, and indeed while writing he never seems 
to have lost sight of the stage. it is divided not 
into parts but into acts, and a description of each 
scene given. Thus when Daniel sings “ O sacred 
oracles of truth” there is the indication 
“Daniel with the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah open before him.” There are some 
splendid choruses, ‘“ Behold, by Persia’s hero 
made,” in which the Babylonians deride Cyrus, 
the one closing the first act, “By slow degrees 
the wrath of God,” and the famous “Ye tutelar 
gods,” are as fine as any choral writing in his 
other oratorios. It was, we think, a mis- 
take only to give Handel’s sketch chorus “O 
lorious prince” at the end of the second act 
instead of the long one printed in the German 
Handel Society edition. Of course, in perform- 
ance, many of the numbers had to be omitted, 
for the oratorio is very long. When Handel 
received the libretto from Charles Jennens, the 
composer complained of its length, and in setting 
it to music left out many lines. Cuts should, 
however, be made judiciously. In the airs the 
“Da capos” may be shortened or in some cases 
omitted, as, for example, Handel himself has 
suggested in “ Capricious man” in “Saul”; but 
Mr. Halle occasionally omitted the whole of the 
middle and contrasting section, and, of course, 
the whole of the repeat ; this is, indeed, curtail- 
ment with a vengeance. Then it was surely a 
pity to leave out the very fine air “Thou God 
most high” and also “ Destructive war,” in the 
accompaniment of which latter song Handel has 
used trumpets and drums besides the usual 
wood-wind, strings, and cembalo. And speaking 
of instruments, we should mention that addi- 
tional accompaniments were used. The re- 
scoring had been accomplished by a skilful hand. 
In “ Let festal joy” and in the “Orgie” chorus 
some clever effects were obtained, though scarcely 
by legitimate means ; for some of the instruments 
used were decidedly un-Handelian. The solos 
were accompanied by organ and the bass instru- 
ments. From the centre of the hall one can scarcely 
hear the organ ; at times the effect was that of a 
duet between voiceand bass instruments in unison. 
And then Handel most probably used not the 
organ, but the harpsichord. If the accompani- 
ments to the choruses are arranged more in 
conformity with our modern orchestra, why 
should not those of the arias be treated in a 
similar manner? Friday night’s performance 
presented a curious mixture of the antique and 
the modern. In the rendering of some of the 
numbers the chorus greatly distinguished itself ; 
Mr. Cummings evidently rehearses in a thorough 
manner. Mr. Halle conducted with great care and 
energy, but lights and shades were not sufficiently 
observed, and there was not always a clear 
understanding between the conductor and his 
forces. The solo vocalists were Miss A. Marriot, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Chester, and Messrs. Lloyd 
and Bridson. Miss Chester, whom we have nat 
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heard before, gives good promise as a vocalist. 
The others sang well: Mdme. Patey and Mr. 
Lloyd were in excellent form. There was a very 
good attendance. 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was principally devoted to 
Bach’s music ; yet it was neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death. The composer whose 
name deserved special notice in that week was 
Handel. However, there was an interesting 
selection, and the works were rendered in a 
satisfactory manner. Bach’s D minor concerto 
for two violins was interpreted by Herr Joachim 
and Herr Robert Heckmann, a sound and intel- 
ligent player. Herr Joachim gave the Chaconne 
in masterly style, and Mr. A. J. Eyre performed 
the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and for his 
fine performance won loud applause. In the 
selection from the cantata “ Ein’ feste Burg,” we 
noticed with pleasure a marked improvement in 
the Crystal Palace choir. Herr Joachim played the 
Mendelssohn concerto to the perfect satisfaction of 
the audience. The programme concluded with 
Brahms’ festival overture (op. 80). Mr. Harper 
Kearton sang the two somewhat ungrateful solos 
in the Bach cantata. Mr. Manns conducted the 
whole of the concert with great care and energy. 
There was a very large audience. 

Last Thursday week Mdlle. Douste (de Fortis) 
gave a pianoforte recital at Princes’ Hall; the 
room was packed, and the audience seemed most 
favourably disposed towards the young pianiste. 
In her performance of Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques” she showed signs of cleverness 
and promise ; her vigour, however, requires to be 
tamed, and her talent judiciously trained. There 
was some concerted music, in which Messrs. 
Kornfeld and Whitehouse took part, and some 
songs ably sung by Miss Griswold. 

At the last Monday’s Popular Concert the 
celebrated double-bass player, Sig. Bottesini, 
made his appearance. He played an Andante and 
Rondo of his own composition. The performance 
of these light but showy movements, and of a 
“ Saltarelle” by way of encore, showed that his 
hand has lost nothing of its former dexterity and 
cunning. After displaying his talent as a 
virtuoso, Sig. Bottesini took the double-bass 
part in Schubert’s long but interesting “ Trout” 
Quintet in A for piano and strings (op. 114). 
Niels Gade’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin in 
A (op. 6) was given for the first time, and 
admirably performed by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and Herr Joachim. The music is light, 
cheerful, but the influence of Mendelssohn is 
unduly prominent. The second Sonata in D 
minor is a more interesting work, and that we 
hope will soon be announced. Herr von zur 
Muhlen was the vocalist. We are glad to see the 
names of Gade and Grieg coming to the fore. We 
live to a certain extent in the past, but ought not 
to shut our eyes to what is taking place around 
us. Is Mr. Chappell going to do nothing for 
English art this season ¢ 

We are sorry to have to notice very briefly 
the Chamber Concerts of the clever and, in 
some respects, remarkable Heckmenn quartet 
party from Cologne. Their first concert was 
given at the Princes’ Hall on the first night of 
the Philharmonic Society. At the second con- 
cert, last Thursday evening, they — Herren 
Heckmann, Forberg, Allekotte, Bellmann-- 
performed quartets by Dittersdorf, Brahms, and 
the long one in E flat (op. 127) by Beethoven. 
They play with great intelligence, fire, and 
military precision, and elicited loud applause 
from the public. Their third concert, next 
Thursday, will be devoted entirely to Beethoven 
—the names of Mozart and Mendelssohn have 
not been included in their programmes, And it 
would have surely been better policy had they 
given some English work instead of the grace- 
ful, but old-fashioned, music of Dittersdorf. 


J. S, SHEDLOCK, 
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THEATRES. 


7? 
DELPHI THEATRE. 
“ Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 3, IN THE RANKS. 
Mersrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garien, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder; 
Isabel Bat » H. Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, and Maggie 


Hunt. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT, 


OU RT THEATRE, 


- Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CKCIL. 
Every evet ing, a Comedy, in four acts, by JAS, ALBERY, entitled 
THE DENHAMS, 
adapted from Emile Augier's ** Les Fourchambault,” wi!l be acted by Mr, 
Arthur Ceci!, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr, Edward Price, and Mr. John Clayton; 
Miss Marion Terry, Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Norreys, and Mrs. John Wood. 


r r) 
RURY LANE THEATRE. 

- Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, Augustus Harris's grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J. L, BLANCHARD, 

Messrs, Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T. Powers, Perey Bell, Keuben Inch, John Ridley, and Harry 
Payne (Clown); Mesdames Fanny Lesli-, Kate Munroe, /Ene', Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Pertoldi, and 
Zaufretta. The Children of the National Training School of Dancing, under 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner, 


4 
OuYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Managcress, Mra. A, CONOVER. 
MISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
Every evening, at 8.30, an original Drama, in threo acts, by MAKK 
QUINTON, entitled IN Ils POWER. 


Preceded, at 7.40, by RUTIVS ROMANCE, 


19 " . r x 
RINCE’S THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 

Every evening at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 

Messrs, W. Farren, H. Beerbohm-Tree, F. Everill, A, Wood, F. D. 
Lyons, Lin Kayne, J, Carne, Cri p, Smoadley, C. Thorpe, Weathers»y 
Valzel!, and Coghlan; Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Kate Pattison, Eva 
Sothern, and Mrs, Langtry. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
Every evening, Miss JENNIE LEE, after her enormously successful tout 
round the world, will appear in her fam us character of 











JQ), 
in Charles Dickens's fam-us novel of “'B eak House,” adapted by Mr, J, ? 
Bar nett. 


» 9 aa " . 
OOLE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Under the mangement of WiJlie Edouiu and Lionel Brough. 
Every evening, at 8.30, New Burlesque, 
THE BABES; OR, WHINES FROM THE woon, 
oy HARRY PAULTON and W. C. Levey. 
Preceded, at 7.40, by OFF DUTY, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, &c., 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every eveniy>, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNERA, 
Messrs, Thomas Thorne, Heury Nevile, Fred, Thorne, W. Lestocq. B. M, 
to"'son, F. Grove, W. Howe, Yorke Stephens, and Mackintosh ; Mesd ames 
tissy Grahame, M, A. Gitfard, and Kote Phillips. 








HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomaarp Sraerr 
a:¢ CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established !763, 


- coe against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parte of the 
world, 


Loss claims d with pr itude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, § J°'"t Secretaries, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


om 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Te origina’, best, and most libera). 
FOUNDED A.D 1863, 
Cash prices. No oxtra charge for time given. 
I iustrated Prices Catalogue, with tull particularsof terms, post-fre, 
F, MOEDER, 
48,249,250, Totteaham-court-road, aud 19, 20, and $1, Mo» well-street, WV 

Estubtished 1862 








"To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


RAND & UU.’8 OWN SAUCE, 
sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, aud 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


{{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 
[‘URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end otter 


SPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEW ARE of IMITATIONS, 


80LE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
‘ MAYFAIR, W. 
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ON THURSDAY, MARCH 12, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LANDSCAPE, 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” ‘“ The Graphic Arts,” &c., &c., &c., 


Columbier 8vo, with Fifty Illustrations, Five Guineas. 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, Ten Guineas. 


The Large-paper Edition is limited to 500 Copies (of which 150 are taken for sale in America). A few Copies are also printed for 
Presentation. 

The Edition at Five Guineas is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 250 are taken for sale in America). 

The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number of Copies have been sold. 


The Large-paper Copies will be numbered, the last Thirty in each Hundred being allotted to the American market. Of those 
reserved for sale in England all but about Forty Copies have already been subscribed for. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vista seen between Columns, By Ciavpz. | Thun. By Atrrep Hunt. Engraved in Line Birch Trees, Etching by F. Srocomne. 
Mantes la Jolie, By Coxor. | a Xs See Chiselhurst Common. Original Etching by 





Wood and Lake. By Conor. | Lobster Fishers. Etching by Cotin Hunter, E. P. BRANDARD. 
| . i ° r | The Si - . 

The Wave. By Oovnssr. ‘Landscape, with Cattle. By Hvysmans pz| “py Fo eee of Loch Katrine 
Rhaiadr Cwm, near Festiniog. By Davip MALINES. — : 

Cox. | Heidelberg. By R. Kznr Tuomas. On the Thames, OriginalEtching by Sreruen 
Pont-y-Cyssyllte. By Davin Cox. Etched | : ; : inal bad wee 

by F. StrocomBE. | ma Sy on the Seine. Original) Windsor. Original Etching by Atrrep Dawson. 
The Woodcutters. By Dameron. Etched by | here aime - 

A. Massi. " | Rouen. Original Etching by M. Latanne. =| er ee See sur-Mer. Original 
eee a Cee ee. Sy Bassons. “The Eagle’s Nest. By Laxvseer. Etched -ipgin and Child, with Landscape. By 
La Vierge au Donateur. By Van Eyck. by 0. 9. MunRAY. TITIAN. 
Landscape, with Bill and Cloud. By | The Windmill, By J. Livwzut. Fis.ing Boats. By Tvnsex. Engraved in 

—— a SS eee oe Oe Beached Margent of the Sea. By Wi... - — —. 

. . > - MOORE. sta ey. By Turner. 

A . By I : 

} noe a mans yoasns* ‘The Farmyard. By — - ae ign b Totnes. By Turner. Etched by A. Bruner. 
Evening Pra i . By | Figure and Leaves. ecorative Design by | BAINES. 

Gurutsusar. pe oe . y ee DwRER. | St. Denis. By Turner. Engraved in Mezzo- 
Stag and Tree, Original Etching by Heywoop , Bulls in the Roman Campagna. By tint by A. BRUNET-DEBAINES. 

Harpy. CAMILLE Paris. Etched by A. MassE. 'The Mer de Glace. By Turver. 


The Seine, near the Bois d ’ Venice from the Sea. Original Etching by | . . : 
By Harpignrgs. Etched by G. } eam JOSEPH PENNELL. The Old Devil’s Bridge. By Tons. 








Woodland Landscape. By Hossema. | Culzean Castle. By G. Rem, R.S.A. Lucerne. By Turner. 

EXP y NA TORY PEN SKETCHES. 
The Head of Loch Awe. By the AuTHor. ds on Ben Cruachan and Ben Anea. By the at Chalon and Autun. By the AuTHor. 
Pendle Hill and Mount Beuvray. By the AuTnHor. Aurnor. Castle Urquhart and Inverlochy Castle. By G. REID, 
Topesraphy and E rated Art. By the AUTHoR, ke hes onthe Arroux. By the AuTHOR. R.S.A. 


. ALLOM, and J. M, W. TURNER. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise on the Varieties | PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; with especial 


of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. With Fifty-four Illustrations. reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. With Twelve 
“This massive and authoritative treatise on the technical part of almost overy pr go samanete Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s.; large-paper 
branch of fine art....... It is the masterpiece of Mr. Hamert on......a beautiful wor < Sie Miteeaiamn tities of Bestane 0 te. level end etude ©... tetemte 


of lasting value.””—Saturday Review. dull or tedious paragraph in the volume. The illustrations are abundant, all of the 
best.”’—Saturday Review. 


THE SYLVAN YEAR: Leaves from the Note-book | RogND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural Life in France 


cf Raoul Dubois. With Twenty Etchi her Artists. 
ae ee eee in Peace and War. Third Edition. 5s., cloth. 
**On laying down this book we feel that we know France as we never knew her 


Alsoa CHEAP EDITION. With Eight Etchings. 5s. before.’’—Spectator. 
‘* Few men of similar tastes will read these withowt ext: tisfaction.” ° . s 
“ The pretty and simple etchings are thoroughly in kee ping, and do credit to | MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five Biographies. Post 
the skili of the draughtsmen.”— Athenaeum. 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
2 . I. Victor Jacouemont. | — IL. Henry Perreyve. III. Francois Rude. 
CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. With Twenty Etchings IV. Jean Jaques Ampére. | V. Hens Hegnaul 


by J. Veyrassat and Karl Bodmer. In post 8vo, 12s. d., cloth. + 4+ book which deserves to be popular; a book which it is pleasent to read, and 
Alsoa CHEAP EDITION. With Eight Etchings. 5s. which, once read, is not likely to be forgotten.” — Saturday Review. 


** Among all the books that have come before us, there are few that show any HARRY BLOUNT > @ Tale. Frontispiece. 5s., cloth. 


better or more original work than these twenty etchings.”’—Saturday Review. | “ Full of adventure, and some hunting and yachting scenes are capital.””— Times. 





Lospon: SEELEY & CO., Essex Srreer, STRAND; AND ALL BooksELuers. 
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